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EY HE Parltamibnit Javiow now nods 
„ themſelves maſters of the Brit 


& dominions, had leiſure to look 
abroad, and to attend to their 
* concerns in forei:;a countries, 
"The Dutch were the firſt with whom they 
a ay material intereſts to ſettle. 
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TJ had obſerved an.cxat =» 
neutralich in the civil wars of England ; and. 
otfices, berween the contending partes. 
+*When "William, ho "had © eſpouſed 'an 
Engliſh princeſs, ſucceeded to his father's 
commands and authority, the States, both 
before and after the death of the late king, | 
were accuſed of diſcovering. a ſtrong parti- 
ality in favour of the royal cauſe; and a 
great aliendtion from: the Parliament. 
_ "he envoy of the Engliſh commonwealth 
Was obliged to wait a conſiderable time be- 
fore he could procure an audience of the 
ſtates. general No 'meaſures were taken to 
Ny bring the murderers of Doriſlaus to condign 
puniſhment. ' And the king himſelf had re- 
ceived. many marks of regard and affection, 
both from the public, and from men of all 


_ _ - xanks in che United Provinces. © 


_  Aﬀeer the death of William, prince of 
Oiraypge, which was followed by the ruin of 
his party, and the triumph of the republi- 

Fans, the parliament imagined, that this 
Was the proper time for contracting a more 
firm alliance with the United Pravinces.  _ 

St. John, lord chief juſtice, who was ſent 
cover to the Hague, had conceived the no- 
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deſfenſive alliance, betwixt England and 
Holland; ſuch as has now ſubſilted- for up- 


wards of ſeventy years, between theſe com- 


mercial ſtates. E 143 x 
But the Dutch, not chuſing to enter into 
a cloſer confederacy with a government, 
whoſe meaſures were ſo exceptionable, and 
whoſe ſituation ſeemed fo precarious, agreed 
only to renew the former alliances with En- 
gland: and the Engliſh envoy, provoked | 
at this refuſal, as well as incenſed at the in- 
ſults which he received from the adherents. 
ol the Palatine and Orange families, and in- 
_ deed, | from the populace in general, re- 
turned to his awn country, and endea- 
voured to excite a war between the tua 
JJ 8 
_ © This projet he was able to accompliſh * 
with, the- greater eaſe, on account of the 
pre ſent Tibofrion of the ute. 
Though a War with fo conſiderable a naval 
power as the Dutch, who were bleſſed with 
domeſlic peace, and lived in harmony with 
all their neighbours, might ſeem dangerous 
't6 the pet new ang. unſettled common 
Ee. Az | wenlch, 


wealth ph. were . ks + which in" 8 


_ clings the pee een zo eile meaſures. 


+ Many of the members imagined, that- ry 


foreign war would afford a pretext for conti - 


nuing the ſame parliament, and deferring 


i the new model of a repreſentative, with bp 
which the people had — ſo long amuſed-. 


- Others thought; chat the war would pro- 


duce a neceſſity of maintaining, ſome time 


longer, that numerous army, againſt which 


the nation had conceived: ſuch'a violent aver- 
ſibn. Some, who dreaded the ambition of 


Cromwell, believed that the great expence 


of naval armaments would furniſi a reaſon 


for diminiſhing the military eſtabliſnment. 
From the. ſupertor power of the Engliſh 


7 commonwealth, together with: the advan- 
tages of ſituarion, a ſucceſsful iſſue might 
be expected to the war; and the parliamen- 


tary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes 
from the Dutch, to ruin and deſtroy their 
flouriſhing commerce, and by the luſtre of 


their victories to eſtabliſſi the reputation of 


that government, which was ſo obnoxious - 


and unpopular.” All theſe motives, ſecond- 
ed by the reproſentations of St. John, who. 
had a great influence over Cromwell, induc- 


ed the parliament to drop the propoſed alli> 


_ ance,/and/to commence a furious war againſt 
* United — e ee 
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To conceal ele hoftile . the 
parliament, under preteace” of ſecuring the 
intereſts of trade, adopted ſuch meaſures as, 
they knew, would give offence to the Dutch. 


They paſſed the famous act of navigation, 


which: was not produced and manufactured 


in' their own country. 
This law, though anlegt N was. 
3s reality, levelled againſt the Dutch, Who 
have few commodities of their own growth, 


ale all nations from bringing iato 
and in their bottoms any commndity, 


* 


and who -chjefiy ſubſiſt by being the general 


carriers and factors of the world. 


Letters of marque were granted to ſeve- 1 
ral merchants, in revenge of ſome injuries 


watch they had received from the Dutch; 


and above eighty Dutch ſhips were taken by > 
the Engliſh, and declared lawful prizes. 
The permitting the murderers of Doriſlaus 


to eſcape, and the conniving at the affronts 


offered to their ambaſſador, were repreſented 
as plain indications of the unfriendly A | 
ſition of the ſlates. _ X 

Bat the chief ſubject of complaint, were 
the eruelties, exerciſed on the Engliſh at 
Amboyna, which were certainly moſt enor- 
mous; which the lat two fovereigns are great- - 
ly to be blamed for neglecting to retaliate 3 | 
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 pzrture of St. John. 
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II = : | 
higheſt prailes for-attempring to revenge. 
From che friendly | advanees, however, 
which they made to the Patch before the 

commencement. of the war, it is not un- | 


5 charitable to infer, that "this was- not their 
real motive; though that cruel and un- 
provoked maſlacre now. furniſhed them with 


an excellent pretext for thoſe hoſtile mea- 

ſures,” which they were reſolved to purſue. © 
The Ntates foreſaw the gathering form, 

and endeayopred, if poſſible, 10 Apel. it. 


"They ſent orders to their ambaſiadors to 


propoſe the renewal of the treaty uf alliance, 
which had been broke off by the ſudden de- 


» 


Ar the ſame time, in caſe of an actual 


8 


rupture, they equipped a flect of an hag- 
_ dred and fifty fail; but they were ſo im- 


p ulent as to command their miniſters at 
41onJon to acquaint the council with chat 
So oo , at br 
Ibis intelligence produced the effet _ 
which might naturally. be expected. Far 
from alarming the lears, it only arouſed the 

Indignation of the Englith ; they conſidered | 
it as an jpſolent menace, which they were 
bound in honcur to reſent; and they con- 
trived to ballen their raval preparations 
with kae utmoſt yigour and diſpach. The 
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8 £ 'animoſity-z and it was not long before theſe 


maliguant humours broke out into action. 
"4 brave and experieneed admital, 
was diſpatched by the ſtates, with a fleet of 
- forty-five ſail, in order to ſecure the Dutch 
navigation from the privateers of the Eu- 
glim. He was obliged by ſtreſs of ' wea- 
ther, as he pretended, to take refuge in the 
road of Dover, where he met with Blake, 
who commanded an Engliſh fleet of twenty- 
JJ... nu LS 
le no ſooner obſerved the Engliſh ad- 
_ mirsl, than he endeavoured to reare with- 
out ftriking as uſual. Blake fired a blank 
hot in order to remind him of that cuſ. 
tomary compliment. Without further cere- 


mony or provocation, Tromp returned the _. 


ſalute. by a whole broadſide. This was a 


f ſufficient ſignal for the battle. Notwith- 


ſtanding the great diſparity of pumber, 
Blake maintained the fight with undaunt- 
ed bravery, for five hours, and ſunk one 
ſnip of the enemy, and took another. The 
approach of night put an end to the com- 
bat, and the Dutch withdrew towards the 
coaſt of Holland. The 


The populace of Lon- 
don were highly incenſed, and would have 
_ #ſlaulted the Dutch ambaſſadors, * re- 


- . ! | 


age ee other, 6 — their "thips 4 in 


| Added at: - Chelſea, had. 1 for- 
niſhed with a . for the dafery of their 


Per ſons. 3 $% 5 
The ſtates were "extremely. Abi to 


engage in a War, and the bad ſucceſs of this 
-rencounter., increaſed ſtill farther their re- 
luctance. Tromp had aſſured them that rh 
was not the aggreſſor, and that, while he 


was preparing to ſtrike his flag, the Engliſh 


_ admiral began hoſtilities. They inſtantly 
diſpatched, the penſionaty, Paw, as their 


ambaſſador. extraordinary to London, to re- 
preſent the matter to the parliament, and to 


_ employ every poſſihle en for prevent- 


by 2 final rupture. 1 e RG 
ut the parliament wand. lien to no re- 


26% monſtrances; they inſiſted on immediate 


reparation. for. all the damages, which the 


5 Engliſh had ſuſtained :, and not being gratifis 
ed in this demand, they forthwith been to. 
commence hoſtilities, - -. - * 


Blake departing with a numerous dees, 
. his courſe into the northern ſeas, 
and attacked the herring · buſſes, which were 


18 e by twelve men of war: all of theſe 
C 


either took Or diſperſed. Tromp. went 


in, queſt, of him wich a fleet of above ah. 


hundred fail. | 
ia cert © pprosch- | 


the 


— The COMMON £& 1. 11 
the” line of battle, chef were enen vr | 
a furious tempeſt; Blake got ſafe" into the 

- Engliſh harbours. The Dutch fleet was ſeat⸗ ; 
tered; and received great damage. 

4 Sir George Arad, near Plymouth, with 3: 
thirty-eight ſhips only, eneountered the fa- 
mous De Roiter, who commanded 'a | fleet 25 
of lixty _ we * _ with thirty meg. 


The Dutch ſhips indeed: were wir in 
bull to” the Engliſh. © De Ruiter deſended 
"himſelf with great courage and conduct, until 


night parted the combatants. Next mon- 5 


ing he failed off with his convoy. The 
English had ſuffered fo much in the action, 5 
that they were unable to purſue the enemy. 

Near the coaſt of Kent, Blake, affiſted 
by Bourne and Pen, attacked the Dusch 

fleet, nearly equal in number, commanded 
by De Witte and De Ruiter. In this action, | 
the Eng liſh had greatly” the advantage. 


They es and took the rear admiral 


of the enemy. They ſunk two of their 
mips, and blew up one: and the Dutch 
were obliged to he i towards the. coaſt of 
Holland. 5 - 
Phe Engliſh were Tele" Arens in "he | 
nan n. Captain Badily was at- 
Er ane wy Van "Galen, IT £ 
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2 much iner force.” The enemy, how . | 
ever, loſt their admiral in the ion, 2 
*  . Soon after, Tremp, sfiiged by De Rag: ti WW. 
HS. mer, near the, Goodwins, with Blake, whoſe: . 
= ons was inferior to theirs, but Who was 
; etermined not to decline the engagement, 
A deſperate action enſued, in which the ad-. 

mirals on both fides, as well as the inferior 
„ officers and ſeamen, performed the moſt no- i 
3 ble and heraic frats. 
I.!n this battle; the Dutch 7 the. . 
| tage. Blake himſelf was wounded. Two 
— 4 * taken z two burned, and one 
| * coi came very ſeaſonably to ſave 

5 Engli a total ovexthiow : and 
Top, elated with this victory, affized a. 
ill | | broom. to his maintop- :maſt, E if he were de- . 

| termined to ſueep wats ſea AR clear” 


| 
| 2 1 01 the Engliſh. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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._ Great preparations were made; in En lend 15 

in order to retiieve this misfortune. A for- 
micdable fleet of eighty ſail wWas equipped. 

Blake commanded, affifted by Dean, togé- 

ther with Monk, who had been Wien on 

| 2 Purpoſe from Scotland.? 

Wit  . Whale they lay off Portland, they oblareihd. 


bi m gay break the Dutch fleet of ſeventy-fix | 
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_ the fleet ſhould arrive to guard them. 
'Tromp and De Ruiter commanded the 
Doeh, and the two fleets immediately en. 
13 with incredible fury. Three days 
was. the fight continued with the moſt in- 
able obflinacy ; and Blake, who- was 
victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, 
_whs was vanquiſhed... 
Ide Dutch admiral made an excellent TY 
t, and ſaved all the merchant ſhips, ex- 
_ cept thirty. Eleven of his ſhips of war, 
| | however, were either taken or deſtroyed ; 
iwo thouſand men were killed, and, about ff. 
teen hundred made priſoners. . The Engliſh, 17 5 
f though many of their ſhi K. were greatly 
© damaged, had but one ſunk. The number 
of their ſlain was nearly equal to that of 
the enemy. | 935 
But the loſs which the Dutch faffered ! in 
battle, was nothing in compariſon of that, 
Which their trade ſuſtained from the Engliſh, 
Their whole commerce by the, chan! = 155 
ruined : even that to the Baltic was N 
imterrupted by the an privateers: their 
#hhenes were deſtroyed: above fixteen hun- 
= red of their ſhips had been taken by. the 
Sdemy: and all theſe calamities they. hac 
_ drawn on themſelves, not from any View of 
n or advantage; ; but from vain a paints 
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of Honour, and national Jealguly,” of whith | 
it was impoſſible to form any rational idea. © 


_ voured to improve it to their own advan 


with which the nation was loaded; ahi 


Some regiments they "had appointed . 


* Convinced, therefore, of cheir utter in- 
ability to cope with" a" power, fuck Ti 5 


perior, they reſolved to. court the friend. 
mip of the parliament, and to'employ every | 
1 towards procuring a ſpee- 


ccommodation. © Wy 

They ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, propos 
King a treaty ; and this meeting with a "fa- 
vourable reception, they preſented an addreſs 
to the parliament, defiring, chat ſome pro? 
per place might be named for opening con- 


| ferences on the ſubject: but before theſe 


| ints could de fully adjuſted, a period was 
t to that famous aſſembly... 


The zealous republicans in patliament 
had not been the chief promoters of £16 WAS ; 
vet, when it was once begun, they endea- 


* They embtaced every opportunity 
of enalüng the fleet above the army, and 
extolled to the ſkies the glorious ſucceſſes 
of their naval armaments. 

They repreſented the intolerable” take 
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tedueing the number of their land forces. 
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thence inferred the abſolute *necelhty "of g 
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_ ferve on board the feet in ide chataſter 


Ho The. Comme WEALTHY ns 
1 marines: and. Cromwell, by the whole. 
ain. ol their onducl, . that they 
| his power and am- 
1 85 I were determined to: hold * ; 

4 5 to ae 9 * 5 


| 9 255 he hs he eh ſafely 9 
an en vader he oe . 
3 tem t. 1 
CY 5 -* council, of. officers, 105 Was unavis 
mou ly voted to draw. up a ene, 
parliament. N 7 
| complaining of the arrears bel 
Were wing to the army, they "remind, = 
te parliament of the | long; cone 
ance. of, that aſſembly, . and of--the': fo, 
lawn (promiſes... they had given to new 
model the repreſentatiye, and eftabliſh-ſacs 
ceſfive Tt ever ages who might bear that 
load of, national affairs, from which they 
them ſe lves,. after ſo much labour and fü, 
tigue, would at laſt be relieved. They ace; 
knowledged. that the parliament hag. per- 
formed many great and noble achievements, 
and. qyercome mighty difficulties; vet wa 
en i, Oey, ids to the * n 


4 * 
** 


* 9 


2 
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ii any mare in ide fervice of their corn | 
f, It now-behoved" them to; give place 


ta others; and, after appointing a'council, 
who might execute the Jaws during the in- 
teryal,; to convoke a new parliament, and 
- eftabliſh' chat free and equal government, 
Wich the hopes of which they had fo long 
| Mattered the people, 
The parliament were highly offended at 
' this remonſtrance, and gave a very ſharpan- 
{wer to the council of officers.” The officers 
inſiſted on their advice ; and by mutual dis- 
pute and controverſy, the breach between 

the civil and military powers became fill 


wider and more incurable, © 
engen kacken walter ripe for his pure | 


| Poſe, aſſembled a council of officers, in ors 
der to deliberate concerning the 3 | 
of the nation; and while they were engaged 
in debates, colonel Ingoldſby entered and 
. Informed Cromwell, that the parliament ha 
met, and were come to a hitch not to. 
_Uſſolve.-themſelves, but to ſupply the va- 
eancies by new elections. Cromwell was 


no ſooner apprized of this circumſtance, than 


; OF, He flew to che houſe, with a body of three 
 _ hundred ſoldiers. Some of theſe he poſted at 


| the door, ſome in the lobby, ſome on the 
Bars, He firſbaddrefied himſelf — 


ed the privilege of bav- 7 


* 


eh, and told him, that be was come 


* 


9 _ with a deßgu of doing what grieved him to 


the very: ſoul, and what he has earneſtly be- 
_ fought the Lord not ta impoſe upon him; 
Hat, adds be, it is abſolutely. neceſſary for 
the glory af God and the good of the na- 
tion. . „ 4 "vx a 


E. at down.for ſome time, and heard e 
debates with regard to the act for opplying 
the vacancies. He whiſpered Harriſon, and 


told him, that he now thought che para- 


ment ripe for a diſſolution. Sir, ſard Har- 
riſon, © the work is very dangerous. and 
_#* difficult : I beſeech you ſerioufly to con- 
ider before you undertake it.“ Vou 
** day well,?“ replied the general; and upon 
that ſat ſtill for a quarter of an hour. 
When the debates were finiſhed, and tbe 
ſpeaker was going to put the queſtion, he 
id again to Harriſon, This is the time, 
J muſt do it;“ and ſaddenly ſtarting op. 
he reviled the parliament, in the molt bitter 


* 


| terms, for their tyranny, eruelty, oppreſſon, 
and robbery. of che poblie. [Then ſtamp- - 


ing with his foot, which was the ſignal; for 
the ſoldiers to enter; “ for ſhame,” ſaid be 
to the parliament, get vou gone: give 
* place to honeſt men ; to thoſe, whoa will , 
more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You 
gte no longer a, parliament: 1 tell you, 

Wc 


n 


r — 255 2 1 4 
o F 


F 1 F: 1 e nene 
20 4 are no longer a parliament. eee, 


i * 


«« (has done with you; he bas chaſen other 
PE inſtruments for perfecting (his: work! 


_ - Harry Vaneo, riſing to remonfirate”? x: 
againſt this outrage, 8 aimed, „ Ob$ig 
Harry Vane, Sir Harty Vane! the Lord * 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane 3 


Taking hold of Martin by: pt 'cloak, 


„Thou art a whoremaſter,”* ſaid he: to 1 . 
| anbther, „ Thou art an adolterer Pro a! 


third: Thou art a drunkard 'and a glut- 
ton: „ And thou an extortioner,” to 'a- . 


fourth. He ordered a ſoldier to ſeize the 
mace, ** What ſhall we do with this fool's Mw” 

«thauble ? | here rake it away“ It is _ 1 
„yon,“ ſaid he to the members, that 
„ have driven me to this. I have prayed * 
_ *<%the Lord, night and day, that he would _ 
*<brxther- flay me, than put me upon this 
„erk.“ Having commanded the ſol- 
diets tg clear the hall, he cauſed the door * 
to be locked; and 3 g the keys in his 


acket, retired to h in Whitehall. 


* 


nting * 


We: the laſt year of he - bf 


* o - 


Thus by one bold aber 212% effort, with- 
out 2 leaſt bloodſhed, or clamour; did 
_ Cromwell aboliſh the new republic; and 
untite in his own je the whole power, 
cibil and military, of. the three kin doms.. 

_ iOliver Cromwell was born at: Ho 


"+ 


»” 
aa 


1 2 e family; "qhenph be bimſelf. be- 
he. ſon of a — brother, inherited 
Buys ſmall. cftate: from his father; In the 
cagrle of his education, he had been ſent to 
the univerſity ; but ſo little was his geniun 
fied for the calm and elegant [purſuits of 
1 that he made ſmall progreſs in his 
ſig dies. He even addicted himſelf to a very . 
didelgte and diſordetly kind of life; con- 
ſuming his time and fortune in „ 0 
drinking; debauchery, and cauntry riots. 
6 Jeygth, he was: ſuddenly ſeized, Sith. 7 
2 irit of reformation; he married; af- 
| + a grave and compoſed behaviour; | 
=] ſeemed: to vie: in holineſs with the moſt © 
rigid of the puritanical party. His houſe was 
new turned into a conventicle; and his for- 
tune was foon exhauſted by bis hoſpitality to 
the brethren,” Then he took a farm at St. ; 
Ives; but pegleRed bis temporal affairs by + 
indulgiog his religious reveries and illu- 
minaries. Urged by his wants and his de- 
vations; be, had formed a party with Hamb⸗- 
7 his hear kinſman,, who was preſſed only 
by the latter motive, to tranſport himſelfxf 
into New England, now become the retreat 
of: the; more zealous among the Poritans'z 
and it was an order of council, which o 
vines them 10 diſembark, Romer Wr in 
; — e R . "a ra 
eee e When | 


i 20. ene "4 


 {& harſh, tedivus, and obſcure; that he was 
2 for two years heard with any attention; 


£ 


minence and diſtinction. 7.5 8-008 


always encouraged every propoſal for coming. 
to. extremity with the ing. He was very * 


if. they had failed in that point, be nk 
mnay other gentlemen were reſolved to con- 


immediately to abandon the kingdom. 


. When bis circumſtancs were ore 3 
„ means to. be. choſen mem 


bie pong A dene fbr thy-tow of Oui bs 


bridge; kd though he frequently attemp 
ed to ſpeak! in the houſe, his etocurion' 4 


at was entirely overlooked amidſt the herd 


of ignorant zealots. His" friend Hambden i 


alone was acquainted with the depth of his 
enius; and trequently ſaid, that if a cet 0 
r ſhould enſue; he would foon riſe to = 


Cromwell himſelf ſeems to knw "PE ſens 


ſible where his ſtrength lay; and partly I” 
fſluenced by that motive, partly aftuated by 


the natural vehemence of bis temper, by” k 


active for the famous remonſtrance; and, 


when, after a long debate, it was catried by. 


a {mal} majority, he told lord Falkland, that © 


vert their eſſeds into ready money, and 


2 was no leſs than forty-three years of. N 
ge, Fbenhe firſt engaged in the military 
piaſefſion; and by the mere force of genius, S 

NET by an "Indefarigable. r 4 


. n > 21 a 

| wi became an excellent officer, th 

| aps” he never attained the fame of 

cddlummare commander. He raiſed a 4 1 

horſe, fixed his quarters at Cambridge, ae 

8 reat rigour towards that unver- 
which was JR ITE: to the _ 


35 fg IA 1 
hoy: ſoon te to be 2 mang ho 
would flick at. no difficulties. in order to 
ſerve the cauſe, which he had embraced.” 
He would not allow his ſoldiers to trouble 
their heads with thoſe nice diſtinctions of 
fighting by the king's authority againſt his 
. and of obeying his majeſty's orders 
| Expreſſed by both houſes of patliament: 
be plainly told them, that, if he met 4 5 

Dog in bane; he would fire a. piſtol in 

face, as readily, as in that o any other 45 

aan. MY 

"His troop of horſe be ee wks 2 

c T6giment, and firſt introduced that 
diſeiplins and infuſed that ſpirit, which ren- 
dered the parliamentary forces, in the ny” 
victorious; | «© Your troops,“ ſaid he to 
Hambden, (as he himſelf informs us in on- 
of his ſpesches) “ are, moſt of them, old 
_ * decayed 
* ſug kind of fellows: the king's forces 
are compoſed of gentlemen's 9 
1 nd — of good quality. And do 


a6 vos . ; 


ed ſerving men and tapſters, and 4 
er (ons - 


ble. to — "ih; non kc 
e honour and -»courage;: and -raſelugey in 


4 take-it; not ill that ſay, of a; ſpirit chat is 


ue ſanatics i in E 


temper, as from maxims of poli 


5 9 2 new abilities, which N 


bs | 


them You muſt get men of ſpirit un 


likely to go as far as gentlemen will go or 
72 elſe Lam fare yoo! will Kill: be besten, as 
ou, have hitherto beam 1 uy yery en- 
counter? Nog wha te 4 „ 
ts courſe kv im mietiacely poeſintls; He. 
aged frecholders and 2 ſons. He 
3 drew into his regiment all he 


vgland; When al- 


ſemblad together, their enthuſiaſtic (ſpirits » | 
by the contagion of example, was \inflamned | | 
to a fall higher degree of fervour. 


Theis 
colebel, as well from the bent of his 
e. was ſafe : 
fi Gently: di ſgoſed to incteafe- che ſtame: He 


ppeacked, he prayed, be: fought, he 


Fe 
niſhed, he rewarded-. By force of merit, 


5 e ſoon roſe to be really: the firſt, though W 


appeatance only the ſecond, in the m/. 
* fraud and violerice be at- length made 
him 


ſelf the beſt in the Rate? In proportion 
ta che increaſe of his power, his talents 
ſeemed to be enlarged; and he diſcustted 


ert 2” DEBTS 463 ROI ay 


* 


: ahi wan; who had brought their lovereign 
„0 a'crvel and untimely end, expected mots 


HA Con ROY 23 

Jenny v5” peel ul the very em wo, 4 
"that ealed them forth into action. e * 
* Europe food amazed to fee a notion, 
s' and turbulent, who, for encroach- 
ments on their liberties, had dethroned and 
"murdered cheir hereditary prince, now at 
Aaſt fubdued, and reduced to ſlavery by ohe, 


he, a few years before, was no better than 
n private gentleman, ' whoſe name was al- 

*moſt unknown in the nation, and who was 

ay "Intle -diſtinguiſhed even in that low | 


re; in Which fortune had placed him. 
The people, however, expreſſed nd re- 
-Snrment "at the diffolution of the parlia- 
ment. On the + contrary, ' Cromwell 1E. 
ceived cbngratulatory addreſſes from the 
fleet, the army, the chief corporations, and 
icounties; and from ſeveral congregations of 
—_— * ſaints in different ra of the N 
en royalifts, tough toy PRs not. * | 


eniey from him, than Rom the ſevere aud 
Hmapefidus repubticans, who had n 5 


warped: the government. 


The Prefbyterians were plested to tes 
thoſe men, by whom they had been expell- 
ed and outwitted, now at laſt out wied uud 


— by their own ah and they 
EE, extolled ; 


- — IRS NSN AN * f 
— — — — — —-— — th 
Py 


wy £24. Ae Hiſtory of Eu ano. . 
enxtolled him for this laſt act of violence, 


of the nation, an 


dread. That faction, com prehended two 


5 * we” . p 
Eg i Ye 4 5 3 4 
5 & . 1 


which they termed juſtice, open the parlia- 
ment. - Theſe two pou compoſed the bulk 


retained the 
. ſame tolerable temper. FOR 4 


All men. too, . wearied with wars — 


fkaclions, were glad to ſee a period put to 
thoſe grievous calamities ; and they 'deem- 


ed it leſs diſgraceful to ſubmit to a perſon of 
ſuch N abilities than to à number 


_ of enthuſſaſtic re who, under the 


denomination of a republic, had reduced 


them to the moſt abject ſtavery. 3 


The republicans were the party whoſe re- 
e Cromwell had moſt reaſon to 


_ 


' ſets of men, who, though concurring in re- 
publican principles, differed N in 
every other ſentiment. 5 
- The firſt and moſt numerous were the 
-Millenarians or fifth-monarchy men, who 


affirmed, that, dominion being. founded in 


all diſtinction of magiſtracy ought to 
| * aboliſhed, except what aroſe from 15 peri- 


bor holineſs ; who, expected ſuddenly _ ſe- 


cond rye of Chriſt upon earth; and 
who alledged, that the ſaints, in the mean 


time, that N e. * A as Bat ts 
* N e eee 
$ 9 5 wa * 8 , 5 n 1 Wo” '2 The 
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_ oc h. 
"The fecond were the Deiſts, wito- laid | 
deim to an unbounded liberty, both in re- 


ligion ard politics; at leaſt pretended to 8 
more freedom than they could hope to en- 


oy under any monarchy. Martin, Chal. 

Jober, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Ne- 

vil, were aue as the leader W 
tan erous ſect- 1 27 [3 2 2 
To the Deifts, Quinto doe an irre- 
| evrcteadle hatred,” becauſe, being: declared 
enemies of all revealed religion, they could 
not be quiet and peaceful members of any 
regular government: he therefore treated 
them with great rigour and ſeverity,. and 


uſually diſtinguiſhed them by the n 1 


of the heathens, | 
- As the. Millenarians Nb grome: intereſt i i 
the army, it was of much more conſequence 
to ſecure their friendſhip ; and their narrow 
capacity and enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition. laid 
them tle mote open to his hypocritical - 
Arts. Though be had already aſſumed the 


ſupreme authority, he thought proper . 1 


amuſe them with the WN of a _ 0 


monyealch. g | 
He firſt 5 alt Jukißed his cod in 
| diſſolving the parliament, a declaration 
ſabſcribed-by all the race irs of the 
fleet and army. He then reſolved, with their 


* that the ſovereign Power: — be 
er. XX Ls = On 5 & 48 en- 


ſtrument on 


kts, or any forty of them, - ſhould engoy | 
and exerciſe the ſoveteign authority; that 


lowing; that, before the expiration of that 
term, they ſhould: eleQ a like number of re- 
preſentatives to ſucceed them in the govern- 


2 ment foc one ven; and chat, for e . 
5. l of # 


= 1 Who wer 4 


maſt, of them, perſons of the meaneſt- en- 


ttraction, and moſt contemptible inzellefts, 
| ſo entirely deftitote of knowledge and ex- 


jence, that he knew they would ſoon be 
ary of their new charge, and would be 


1 to reſign” into his. hands the reins of 
Jovernment, which they. were 46 quite 


ed to weild. 
He ſent a written hne to each in daun; : 


m requiring them to attend at Whitehall, 
on be fourth day of July, when, after 


them in a long and tedi- 


Having ha 


den diſtoarſe;” he delivered to them un id 
parchment, ſubſeribed by him- 
felf and the principal officers of the army. . 


"This | itiftrument imported, that, the 


all the ſubjes of England, 2 


Ireland, ſhould be bound to obey them till 


the third day of November in che year fol- 


| The erer, LY DT 


os 5 nes glers 


— 5 
= L andriet, the pointed M 
iament, and up re Rodſe for 

their ſpeaker 3 and being chiefly compo (ed 
of fifth-monarchy men, Anabaptifts, And 5 
mihians, © aud Independents, they: began 
their Actiberations by by Rm, * * 
prayer. s-office was per ei 
or ten giſted men of the aſſembly; and 5 
deverions were protracted to uch an im- 
moderate length, as to conſume emirely me | 
ern 1 „ 

Next day, they proceeded to the exer. 
ciſe of their Tivil function; and they im- 
mediately took” into conſideration, ch 
 Ktion of che clerical order, as favouring of 
Popery; together with the abrogation of 
5 Jaa which they conſidered as a relict of 

m, 

1: Learning, alſo and the oniverſities they 
regarded s heatheniſh and unneceſſary; 
the common law they denominated. a badge 
of the conqueſt and of Norman ſlavery j and 
threatened the lawyers with the total de- 
firuQtion of A. pro! ſeſſion. They e ven 
took ſome ſteps towards the abolition of the 


which they propoſed toeſtabliſh the Moſa- 
ol — as che * hi of Engliſh ee” 


mp, - 


High court of chancery; in the rom of 


N. 
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: Of all the ablord Ghomes, ; concerte by., 
"theſe legiſlators, they had not time to; come 

ete any, except that, which appointed che 
= ſalemnization. of marriage, by the civil, 
_ magiſtrate done, without. the e 
of che clergy. 
„They ſoon found. that they. were become 
the hee of contempt and derifion to the 
whole body of the people. Among the * 
naties of he houſe, there was a very zeal. 
ous member, much celebrated for his long 
' prayers, ſermons and ſpeeches. He was by 
" HE a leather. ſeller in London; his 
name Praiſe, God Barebone. 

This ridiculous appellation firuck. the, © 
Hcy of the people; and. they commonly, © 
ave. to this aſſembly the eee W 
ES n 6 
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* be W of this: .age 8 10 ie N 
New Teſtament in compariſon of the old z from Which 
they uſually borrowed the names which chey beſtowed 
9 their children. The appellations of James, John; 
Peter, and Andrew, were rejected for thoſe 7 Herr- 

kiah, Habbakule, Joſhua, Zerobabel. Sometimes a 

hole ſentence of "\eripture was uſed as a name, "Here - 
7 the names of a jury encloſed 1 in the cayaty of 
| Suſſex about this time: Ou 
7 > Accepted; Trevor of Northam + © f 7 it : 

. *Redecmed, Compton of Battle, 
- Faintnot, Hewet of Heathfield, 2 | 
* Make Plas Heaton of Hare, N 


* | 
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191 he. Dutch ambaſſadors oat BE: 18 
engage in a negociation with this partia? 
ment; but, though Proteſtants, . and even 
Freſbyterians, they. were treated with the 
moll haughty and diſtant referve by thoſe, 
who. affected a degree of ſanẽtit) o woch 
ſy enor. 
| The Hollanders were conſidered as world- 
ly-minded men, devoted entirefy to com- 
merce and induſtry, whom it behoved the 
| 8 firſt to extirpate, before they undertook 
e work, to which they believed. 
elves by Aero e of ſub- 


chen 
3 9 
S0 . a of Firchortt, ; VERT 
B 5 faſt 6n hi igh, Stringer of Crowbur, Es 
Earth, Adam o Warbleton, FR Want) © 

* Gulled, Lower of the ſame, : 
Kill * Pimple of Witham, 1 
" Return, Spelman of Watling, „ f 
Be Faithful, Joiper of Britling, =: 5041613 ONE) TS 
"Hy PC Lime, 5) ion fon 95 
Fight the * fight of faith, White of Zoey, 5 957 
More Fruit, Fowler of Faſt Hadley, | * 


Lope for, Bending of tlie, EY M 
"Graceful," Harding of Lewes, enn 
W. er not, Billing of the fade, a 1 5 
Fo Teek;: Brewet of Oketramzi i ohne 3 


4 Cromwell, '? ſays. an anonymous Aber 6f thoſe | 
der, „ hath beat up his tums clean iron mne 
* Old Teſtament. You may lez1n the genealogy of 
our ſaviour by the names of! his regiment!” 85 he - 
4 mufer-matter - has no ; other list huh" che bd 
1 of St. Mathew.“ 


* 


1 


* 


* 


the . 0 or egregious "folly of "theſe : 
e ſaints... 


The proceedipgs of the parliament were 


now become ſo ridiculous, that even Crom- 
-well began to be aſhamed of them, If ever 
he had any other view in convoking ſo pre- 


poſterous an aſſembly, except that of amu- 
fing the populace and army; he had intend- 
ed to intimidate the clergy. and lawyers ; 


1 ke had fo far ſucceeded as to make them 
-- *vthh for any other government, which might 
_ Jecure their profeſſions, now expoſed to the 
mot imminent danger” by theſe illiterate 5, 
ſanatics. | 
Cromwell himſelf was diſpleaſed, that the : 
parliament, though. they bad derived all 
ihfir. authority from him, began to pretend 
10.2 power from: 'the Lord, and to. inſiſt al- | 
: 16dy on their divine commiſſion. EE 
ie had taken the precantian to ſummon i in 
: Fu Weirs ſeveral perſons, intirely devoted to 


115 e 5 5 who were ever 1 to py 
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My 
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| with which they had been ſo lately inveſted, 


6 oY 


by. 8 of 3 chat the (edge continur. | 
ance of this parliament could be of no real, | 
ſervige to the public. They repaired, there- 
fore, to Cromwell, along with Rouſe, their, f 
ſpeaker; and by à formal deed reſigned 1 
back into his ny that ſupreme authority, / 


_ -, General; Harriſon, with about. twenty o- 
ther fanatics, remained. in the houſe; and, 
that they might prevent the reign of the 
ſaints from coming to an untimely end, they 
placed one Moyer in the chair, and begun 
to draw up proteſts againſt the proceedings 
af their brethren, They were ſoon inter- 
rupted 25 colonel White, with a party ef 
ſoldiers. He aſked them what. they were 
doing. Wie are ſeeking the Lord,“ fad 4 
They. Then you may go elſewhere,” re- 
plied he, for, to my certain knowledge, 
5 if he has not been here theſe ſeveral years.” 
The military being now in appearance, as 
py 0 as in reality, the ſole power which rot” 
_ed-the nation, Cromwell reſolved to adopt à 
new project: for he ſeems not, in all-t ko 
alterations, to have had any fixed and Ld | 
lar plan. 

„Lambert, his creature, N in 
council of officers, to deviſe another ſcheme 
of government, and to temper the liberty 
| a a commonwealth by the authority. of 4 

8 bagle 


” . 
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perſon,” who mould dimo . 
| in name of pete gor. * Þ TE. 
He forthwith 2 2 the” HEN 8 * 
*, government, - cont ining. the" plan” of this 
| 8 legiſlature; and as t Was" Tiippoled = 
 . 88 tw the eneral, It was inſtantl . * 
| ted by the Sonne fer officers. Cromwell! 
wh proclaimed | roteftor ; and with great =D | 
ſolemnity Was ibltalted" foto that high office. 
The inſttument of government imported, 
tliat a [council ſhould” be appointed, which . 
Was not to exceed twenty one, nor be leſs 
than thirteen p perſons: that theſe ſhould en- 
joy their 27 hoe: life. or good behavi- 
our; and, in caſe o vacancy, the. remain» |. 
ing membery ſhould name three, of whom 
the protector ſhould chuſe one: that the _ 
prote ſhould be .confidered as - 98 
preme magiſtrate of the commonwealth ; 7 in 95 
whoſe name all juſtice was to be admini(-* 5 
tcted'; from whom all magiſtracy and all 
honours were to be derived; who ſhould” 
have the power of pardoning all crimes, ex- 
2 marder and treaſon ; and enjoy the be- 
of all forfeitures : that he mould be 
veſted with the right of making peace, War, 
_ ahd'alliances'; though in "tleſe particulars. 
he was to ac ſolely by the advice and with? = 
the conſept of bis council: that he ſhould 
be * with — of the ſword 
in 


| ie Commonmaccrn.... 8 
in conjunction with W liament, , wh 

fetnug, or with the count? of ſtate in 
Fes; that a parliament ſhould be-ſyn 
| moaned every three years, and allowed wie _. 
Months,” without adjournment, proves © 
Hon, or & : that the bills, . 


1 25 
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nance ; nor ſhould theſe be diminiſhed Wick. 
out the conſent of the protector; in which 
particular alone he claimed the right of a 
negative: chat, during” the intervals of par- 
Irament,” the protector and. council - fhould 
poſſeſs the” power of enacting laws, which 
were to be in force, till the fe meeting of 
Parliament: that the chancelfor,” 4 5 1 
Admiral, chief governours/of Ireland and 
Scotland, and the chief Jens of both _ 
benches, ſhould be choſen width e app? . 
tion of parliament; and, in the inter 
with the approbation of che count, to be 
afterwards ratified by the parliamegt: : that 
the protector ſhould enjoy his office during 
* * on his death, the place ſhould be 
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2D immediately fea? the council, Bd 3 


the council of offigers, and which Crom we 


the instrument of , government. egacted by 
e ao. 


Fooncil of flate confiiied of | fifteen "mem. 
hers ; all, of them devoted to the 4 - 


and, on account of their ſecret diſa 


in party and principles, not very likely eve ever 


/ * combine againſt him. 


. While the civil goverpment of Eng land. 
7 was: in this precarious, unſettled condition, | 


the military force was exerted, with, a vigour, 


- Fourage, and -unanimity which had never 5 
| been. exceeded during the moſt reoular admi- 5 


niftration.... The Dutch feet, conſiſting of an 
hundred ſail, was commanded by Tromp ; 

' the Engliſh, amounting io the ſame number, 
was conduQed by Monk and Dean, an mY 
under them, by Pen and Lawſon. _ 

-  Thele two powerful vadrons 3 


the coaſt. of Flanders, . and. immediatel 7 en- 


attle 


| gaged with incredjble es Aﬀter a 
_ of two days, in the firft of which Dean Was 
Bain, the Dutch, inferior in the fize of their 
: ſbips, were obliged, with great Joſs, to 4 
draw into their barbouts. The Engliſh, to- 
wards the end of the fight, were joined. by 
Ne freſh hips, vpder the command o 


; andy Wa, reiplorced, they "Ut 
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| of, Holland, and 2, interru — 
1 of the e 3 . 2 
The ambaſſadors, wliom the Dutch hat” 2 
| tar io England, flattered them wich ge 
Ropes of a speedy accommodation: but as "vo 
they. could not procure a truce, the ſtates, | 
le to ſuffer any longer the damage 
and diſgrace of being. blockaded by their 
enemy, endeayoured, if poſſible, to retrieve 
their honour. * 
Never, on any occaſion, did that fate ex- 
ert itſelf with greater ſpirit and activity. In 
a few weeks They had refitted their fleet; 
and they 29 pes ſome larger veſlels than 
ny which had hicherto employed. 
| eon fatled for h, with a fixed 1 
40 give battle to the victors, and either to 
repair his late misfortune or to die i in the 
ftruy 60. 
ps met the Bnglich, " eomimanded by 
1 ip and the fight. immediately begun 
with the utmoſt impetuoſity. - Tromp, 
bravely. encouraging his men, with his 
word drawn, was {hot through the heart 
With ea muſquet ball. This event alone de- 
termined the fate of the battle. The Dutch, 
| Gifpiriced by the death of their gallant admi- 
Fal, began to give way on all fides ; and at 
last cetired | ig their barbours with the ** 


* 
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"of thirty of their beſt Hg which web "of. 
Z cher ſunk or taken. ag 
Meanwhile the negociations of peate = 


| carried. on with great aQtiviw..- The Stat 
_ exhauſted by the expences of the war, int 

midated by their loſſes, and difheartened by 

their deleats, were extremely 'defirous * 
uiting an end to a quarrel, which had al. 

Teady £0 them ſo much blood and treafure. 

The king had expreſſed a deſire to ſerve 

on board. their fleet; but though they re- 

turned him their grateful acknowledgements | 

for the honour he deſigned them, ti hey. yet 

declined to accept an offer, which might in- 

fame the animoſity between Wen and WP 
Engliſh common ealth. 

„ dre obſlacle to the peace aroſe,” not 
From any reſentment in the Engliſh, but, on 

ahe contrary, from too, eager a deſire of uni 

on and con federacy. Cromwell had reviv- 
ed the xidiculous project of an incorg oration 

Wich the United Provinces, and a perfect con- 

| zuadlionc of 8 rüge imereſts, 

ang, councils. - 

This ſcheme was conſidered by the States 
1 io, wild and chimerical that they 3 
iow. any man of ſenſe. could ever entertain 

; and they flatly refuſed to enter into con- 

bee with" ws | to a meaſure, Which 


| could... 
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and only tend to retard a final accommo- 
Gaàtion. 29 | „ 
At laſt, after much diſpute and altercati- 
on, the peace was ſigned by Cromwell 3 
and conſiſted of the ren articles“. A 
defenſive league was concluded between the 
two republics. They engaged, each of 
them, to. baniſh the enemies of the other: 
ſuch of thoſe concerned in the maſſacre of 
Amboyna as; were ftill alive, were to be ſe 
verely_puniſhed : the honour of the flag was 
yielded to the Engliſh : eighty-five thouſand 
pounds were to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt- 
Fadia company, as an indemnification for 
the loſſes which the Engliſh company had 
ſuffered : and the iſland of Polerone, in the 
Eaſt-Indies, was to be ceded to the latter. 


= Cromwell, jealous of the connections be- 


tween the family of Stuart and that of O- 
range, demanded, in a ſeparate article, 
that neither the prince nor any of his fami- 
1 ſhould ever be advanced to the dignity of 
„ os To 
+. The. province of Holland, always averſe 
from that office, which they conſidered as 
Prejudicial to liberty, ſecretly agreed to this 
article. The protector, conſcious that hes 
could never obtain the conſent of the other 
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-provinces, was obliged to accept of that fe- 


> curity. 


The good ſucceſs of the Seb war; — | 


' the advantageous terms of the Peace, con- | 
tributed greatly to increaſe the reputation of | 
Cromwell. An act of juſtice, which he per- 


formed about this time, tended ftill further 
10 recommend him to the favour of the 
ble, X 
Don Patios: 8a, brother to the: Portu- 
ſe ambaſſador, having received, as he 
ined, an affront in London, repaired 


to the Exchange, armed ads Accompanied 


9 ſervants. 
Unhappily, they atscke a gent! eman, 


5 awhow he miſtook for the perſon that had 


9 
| 


bane 


offered him the inſult, and having murderetl 


him in a moſt barbarous manner, they all 


took refuge in the houſe of the Portügueſe 


ambaſſador, - who had been privy't to this baſe 4 


a 
he unn Juflaenty- ſutrdanded the 
houſe, and threatened to, reduce it to aſhes, 


Cromwell ſent a guard, who apprehended 


the criminals. They were immediately 
brought to tryal, and notwithſtanding the 


| #emonſtrances-of the ambaſſador, Who in- 


fiſted on the privileges of his office, - 

Pantaleon was executed on Tower«hilfj and 

ſeveral of his accomphices ; were hanged at 

Tyburn. e 5 
ö The 
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The lows of nations were here ſuppoſed 
to be violated : but the crime committed by 
the Portugueſe gentleman was of ſuch 3 
ſhockiag and atrocious nature, that the pu · 
niſhment inflited upon it was univerſally 
applauded; and the conduct of Cromwell 
was highly approved, not only by the — 0 
ple of England, but by all ee ok 
reigners....... 

The Portugueſe were, at that time, in no 
| condition to reſent or revenge this open in- 
dignit 1 and the ambaſſador ſoon after con- 
cluded with the protector a treaty of peace 


700 alliance, extremely advagtageoun to * 
ngliſh nation. 


About 91 ſame period, Cromwell exer- 
cifed an act of ſeverity, but one which was 
abſolutely neceſſary in 1 ſituation, upon two 
toyaliſts, Gerar Vowel, who were 
charged. with Pat ried. a. conſpiracy 
againlt his life. 
| "Theſe perſons were tiled and condemned 

y. a high court of 1 which was e- 
reed on purpoſe; e protector, from re- 
peated experiments, 1m found, it unſafe, 
in the preſent diſcontented. humour. of the 


nation, to truſt to the equity and impartiality 
of juries. _ 


© " 


4 had occaſion to obſerve tha « 


e 
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the refractory diſpoſition of the parliament, 


Which he eonvoked on the third of Septem- 


ber, that day of the year, on which he ob- 
tained his two great victories of Dunbar 


and Worceſter, and which he always con- 


fidered as peculiarly auſpicious. 


In order, if poſſible, to ſecure the con - 
Adence of the people, or at leaſt to amuſe 
them with an appearance of moderation, he 
ullowed the elections to be conducted with 


the moſt perfect freedom and regularity; 


and even made ſome innovations, which, 


far from being prejudicial, were extremely ! 
favourable to [iverty 3. and are well worthy I 


the imitation of the preſent age. 


HFle excluded from a right of election, all 
the ſmall boroughs, which are ſo ſubje& to 
bribery and influence. Of four hundred mem 
bers, returned by England, two hundred' 


| and ſeventy were choſen by the counties. 


The reſt were elected by London and the 


more ſubſtantial corporations. The lower 


Populace too, ſo eafily deceived or corrupt- 
ed, were debared the right of election; 
nor was any one allowed to vote, who 


did not poſſeſs an eſtate of the value of two 
hundred pounds 


No indirect methods were employed 5 to 
influence the eledtors; and excepting thas 
ſuch of the royaliſts as had borne arms 5 a 


* 
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Sas ns king and all their ſons were ex- 
cluded, a more free and unbiaſſed parlia- 
| wen nt could not poſibly have been procured.” 
Scotland was repreſented by thirty W 
Ireland by the ſame number, 
But all the arts of the protector were, 
not- ſufficient to reconcile the people to his 
government, or to remove the ſuſpicions 
which they had entertained of his bier 
and tyrannical intentions 

The parliament had no fooner met, and 
chat Lenthal for: their ſpeaker, than they 
immediately entered into a diſcuſſion of the 
pretended inſtrument. of government, and 
of that authority, which, under the title of 
8 he had uſurped over the nation, 

hey inveighed againft this new dignity 
with the utmoſt virilence, nor did they e- 
ven ſpare the Leer CharaQey, of Crom - 
well himſelf. 
a »Phefriends 25 ks prote&tor, % FAS of 
their own weakneſs, endeavoured to elude 
the attacks of their antagoniſts by long and 
tedious ſpeeches, and to prevent, if poſſible, 
the deciſion of a queſtion,” which, they 
plainly perceived, would be barried, - ek a 
great majority, againſt them. 
Cromwell, ſurprized and incenſed. « at this 5 
refractory diſpoſition in the parliament, 
which, " however, he had ſo much reaſon to 
| 3 ex. 
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raign his title; ſince the ſame jaſttument 
of government; Which conftituted , them a 
parliament, had entruſted him with the pro- 
tectorſhip ; that ſome poĩats in the new con- 
ſuitution were to be conſidered as ſunudamen- 
tals, and were not on any account to be 
called into queſtion; that among theſe -were 
to be numbered the: government of the na- 
tion, by one perſon and a parliament; their 
common authority over the army and militiaz 
the regular rotation of parliaments, and li- 
berty of conſcience; and that, with regard 
to thoſe articles, he claimed a negative 
voice, to which, in other affairs of ſtate, he 
acknowledged chat he had no tüileee. 
The protector now found himſelf obliged. 
to require à ſecurity, which, had he fore- 
ſeen the oppoſition of the houſe, he would 
wirh a much better grace have demanded at 
members to ſign a recognition of his autho- 
tity and an engagement faithfully to adhere 
to the preſent government, as veſted in 
Angle perſon and a parliament; and he 
eine a I plant 
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planted” guards at the "door of the houſe, 

who ſuffered none but ſubſcribers to enter, 
- "Moſt of the members, though with ſome 

difficulty, agreed to his condition ; but ill. 
—— — the the ſame independent ſpirit, which 
they had difcovered in their firſt += 
They again took into conſideration the inftry- | 
ment of government, which they canvaſſed and 
examined with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy: 
they employed t — reedom and even 
ſeverity in their ſpeeches: and reflections: 
and, doring the whole courſe of their tran- 
ſacdions, they neither preſented 6ne law to 
the arg nor ene 0 pay bim che by 


"8 Cromwell, n of theſe vigorous 
proceedings, and hearing, beſides, that 
conſpiracies were formed between the mem- 
bers and ſome malecontent-officers of the ar- 
my, reſolved" immediately to difſolve a par- 
liament, which dr "MS ruin of 150 
new authority. en | 
557 the Noatement' of: government, 8 | 
which he had Tworh, no parhament could 
de diſſolved, till after a ſeſſon of five 
months: baut the protector alledged, that 4 
month conſiſted only of twenty-eight da 
according to the method of computation. 984 
| ſerved i in paying the Yooy road, anf. 2 
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The. full time, therefore, according to 


this reckoning, being now expired, Crom- 


well ſent for the parſiament to the painted 


er, where, after addreſſing them in * 


Jong, tedious, and confuſed harangue, he 
inſtantiy diſdived them with marks of * 


7 higheſt diſpleaſure.* 


The meeting of a eee ee 


3s. always a ſure ſign of a diſcontented na- 


tion: the haſty; and abrupt diſſolution of 
that parliament, never fails to inflame the 
diſcontent to a higher. degree of malignity. 


he members. of this aſſembly, returning ia 


their ſeveral counties, carried along with them 


that ſpirit of diſſaffection, which they: bad | 


diſcovered i in the houſe. 


Sir Harry Vade and the old; repabli⸗ 5 
cans, ho aſſertedi the indiſſoluble autho- 
rity of the long parlament, ſomented theſe 
murmurs againſt the preſent uſurpation; 


though they acted with ſo much cautiog and 


| reſerve, 28 to ſcreen themſelves. from the 
ſuſpicion, at leaſt from the vengeance of the | 


0 protector. Wildman and ſome others of 


that party, carried their hatred againſt the 
bh tedor's authority to a er. and more 


he's length. üs $1953 


e royalifts,. exing this general. a | 


on — the . coul 
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that erety one, who was diſpleaſed like 


them, had alſo adopted their views and ſen- 


timents. They forgot, that all the old par- 
liamentary party; though many of them were 
diſguſted with Cromwell, Who had robbed 
them of their 1 were ſtill more 
averſe to the royal cauſe; from which, be- 
ſides a certain proſpect of the ſame incon- 
venienge, they had reaſon to apprehend the 
ſeveteſt vengeance for their paſt conduct. 
| In concert with the king a conſpiracy 
| was formed by the royaliſts throughout Eng- 
land; and a day was fixed, for a general in- 
ſurrection. Cromwell was ſoon informed of 
this defign. His adminiſtration was re- 


markable for vigour and vigilance. Thur - 


loe, his ſecretary, had ſpies in every quar- 
ter. Manning, one of the 'king's domeſ- 
tics, maintained a regular correſpondence 
with him: And it was not difficult to pro- 
cure intelligence of a plot, ſo generally 
known among a party, who were more diſ- 
| tinguiſhed by their zeal and courage, than 
by their ſecrecy and ſobriety. Several of 
the royaliſts were ſeized! and impriſoned.” 
Others, on the approach of the day, were - 
alarmed at the danger of the enterprize, and 
ed ee 


and judges were holding the aſſizes. Theſe 

. they made priſoners; and proclaimed the 
king. Contrary\to there expettations, they 
were joined by gone of their aſſociates; the 
terror of the A1 government kept every, 


ſheriff: 


\Salifbury,. at the. very time when the 


one in awe, Deſpairing of all hopes of afliſt-, 

ange, they 1 Saliſbury, and, wan- 
dered about that country, till their numbers, 
were greatly. diminiſhed, ſo that one troop: 
_ of horſe was at laſt able to ſuppreſs them. 
The leaders of the conſpiracy, being taken, 


e. whefe condemned and executed. 


he reſt were tranſported to the plantations. 


Cromwell, entsged at this attempt of the 
royaliſts, determined to humble their muti- 


nous ſpirit by ſome ſevere chaſtiſement. 


Wich this view he iſſued an edict for deci- 


mating that whole party; in order, as he al- 
ledged, to make them defray the expences, 

to Which their reſtleſs diſpoſition continually 
JJ na able rus 
Wi nout regard to compoſitions, articles. 
of capitulation, or acts of grace, all the 


royaliſts, however exhauſted by former, 
expences and extortions, were now compell- 
2 a N N : os fon | 


ed 
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Whoever was e to * Abd to 
the royal family, or was even ſuſpected of 
ſuch an attachment, though no guilt could 
be proved againſt him, was expo d to this : 
7 arbitrary exaction. 

In order to levy an kiuposdlon, ſo el 
and oppreſſive, the protector appointed 
twelve major- generals, among whom he 
parcelled out te whole kingdom of Eng- | 
land. 

Theſe men, in « conj junckion with commil- | 
ſioners, were em ace! to decimate whom- 
ever they pleaſed, to raiſe all the taxes im- 
poſed by the protector and his council; and 
0 ſeize and imprifon any perſon who ſhould 
incur their jealouſly of ſuſpicion ; nor was 


there any appeal from their decifion but to 9 


the protector himſelf and his council... 
Under pretext of theſe powers, which 
wits ſufficiently exorbitant, the generals aſ- 
ſamed an authority ſtill more unlimited, 
and aQed as if they had been abſolute ma- 
ſters of the Poren aud Nes of, every 
. ſubjeck. 1 
Efomwel, having ae le Boys 
7 Gor,” if not to a Nen obedience, at at leaſt 
| is 
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0 a total ſubięction, had leiſure to loox 
abroad and attend to his concerns in fo: 
JJ. :.- ..*;: WM 
The famous wat of Germany, occaſioned Þ 
by the Palatine's acceptance of the crown of 
Bohemia, and which had now raged with 
great violence for the ſpace of thirty years, 
Was at laſt terminated by the treaty of Weſt- 
Phalia. The young Palatine was. reſtored 
io part of his dominions; and the rights and 
privileges of the ſeveral members of tbe 
b body were thoroughly fixed ang 
r 
» Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
who bad hitherto: ſupported the Proteſtant 
Intereſt in Germany, was ſucceeded on the 
throne by his daughter Chriſtina ;. and that 
_ princeſs, tired of the fatigues of royalty, 
had reſigned the crown to her kinſman 
Charles Guſtavus, who trod in the ſteps of 
on great Adolphus ; and carried his arms 

to the ſouth fide of the Baltic. 
In France cardinal Richlieu, deſirous of 
humbling the houſe of Auſtria, had artfully 
e r the troubles againſt Charles the 
Erf of England. His ſucceſſor Mazarine pur- 
| 177 the ſame plan of politics too far; ſor, 
Inſtead of maintaining the balance hetween 

the king and parliament, he ſuffered Charles 


ee Conn, nan. 49 
to be totally ſubdued, and a much more for- 
g midable power to be erected on his ruins, 

lle ſacrificed. the intereſts of Charles the 


| Þ fecond to his fear of , the new 
republic, by which he was ſo little regard- 
| 


ed, that their fleet attacked the French nav 

on their way to the relief of Dunkirk, which 
was beſieged by the Spaniards, and which 
by that means, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The cardinal thought propet to 
= digeſt this affront; and even ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to London to ſolicit the proteQor's 
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*Z The court of Spain had obſerved the ſame 
conduct with regard to the troubles of Eng- 
Aland; and had diſcovered a ſtrong partiality 
in favour of the parliament, True it is, 
that, after the death of Charles the firſt, 
| they received lord Cottington and chancellor 
Hyde, as ambaſſadors from the young 

X king; but they received them coldly, an 
* diſappointed them in the purport of their 
| embaſſy, which was to procure ſome ſupply 
of money for their indigent prince. 


Aſcham, ſent thither as their envoy, was 
murdered by ſome Iriſh officers at Madrid ; 
"and the court of Spain either could not 
"or would not deliver up the authors of this 
| ge 3 though one cf them were actually 


. 
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. lities, he ought to have ſupported the decl 
ig fortunes of Spain againſt the growig 


, 


£ 


. ambitious. 


_tious people, blindly attached to the errgrs 


Which he mortally hated. _ 


Wl. it eaſy for him to make ſome important co 


ſome ſignal enterprize, which might recg 


 *which he had ſo violently uſurped. Heh 


| . a 
: rm 


Go Thr Hitory of Euer. 
© Whether the protetor was provoked, a: 
. this incident, or influenced _ by other mo- 
. Hives, it Is hard to determine certain ĩt is, x 
that, according to the maxims of pal M 


power of France: but he had concluded a 
' Ireaty with Charles the tenth of Sweeden. 
who was engaged in a ſtrict alliance wk 
the French court; and he was unwilling to 
take any ſtep which might diſgeſt his n', 
ally, of whoſe friendſhip he was extremely 


Thheſe political conſiderations were further 
reinforced by religious motives. He hoped, 
that his alliance with France would enable 
bim to procure ſome indulgence for the | 
_ Proteſtants of that kingdom. He conſider- 

end the Spaniards as a bigotted and ſuperſti- 
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of Popery, and flaves to the inquifition, 


le imagined, that the extenſive dominiops 
and extreme weakneſs of Spain would render 


guek, and to diſtinguiſh his government by | 
. cile the gation to that illegal authority, 
Already devoured in fancy, the wealth af the [ 
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Spaniſh Weſt-Indies : he was cajolled and 
=D excouraoed by the artful Mazarine: and 
XxX prompted by all theſe motives, he reſolved 

to adhere to the intereſts of France, and to 
declare war againſt the Spaniſh monarchy. - 
= | With this view he equipped two conſi- | 
derxable ſquadrons; and while employed in 

© thele preparations, all the neighbouring na- 
tions, ignorant. of his intentions, remained 
ia mute afloniſhment, and looked with the 
= utmoſt "anxiety on what ſide the ſtorm 

would fall. One of the ſqpadrons, amount- 
og to thirty capital ſhips, was ſent into 
the Mediteranean under Blake, the fame of 
2X7 whoſe valour was now diffuſed, over the 


| | greateſt part of WWW 
Hake preſenting himſelf before Leghorn, 


= demanded and obtained of the Grand Duke 
reparation for ſome damages, which the 
» © Engliſh commerce, had ſormefly ſuffered 
7 from him. He next directed“ his courſe . 
= towards Alpiers, and, obliged the Dey to. 
make peace, and to prohibit his tyrannical 
objects from committing any farther vio- 
lence dn the Engliſh, .. 
= ' He afterwards ſailed to Tunis, and hav- 
iog made the ſame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade bim look to the caſtles of 
4 8 Pono-Farino and Goletta, and. thence re- 
e cave his anſwer. 3 not AY 
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Ws challenge ; his thi 's he dots * up 
cloſe to the caſtles, and tore them in 
Pieces with the thunder of his.cannon, 
le manned bis long boats with a num 
ber of hardy ſailors, and ſending them into 
the harbour, deſtroyed and ſunk every ſhip, | 
which was there ſtationed. The Dey, con- 
founded at this diſaſter, and trembling for 
the ſafety of his ſmall republic, was obliged 
to implore the mercy of the admiral, and to 
ſubmit to every condition which the latter 
| was pleaſed to impoſe, 

The attempts of the other ſquadron were 
not attended with the ſame ſucceſs, It was 
commanded by Pen, and had on board four 


thouſand men under the conduct of Vena- 


bles. They were reinforced by about fire 


thouſand men from Barbadoes and St, A 


Chriſtophers. 
Both theſg officers were ſecretly Wan 
to the royal, cauſe; and it 1s alfirmed, that 
IS Cromwell was obliged to precipitate the 
execution of the enterprize before the pre- 
parations were fully completed, in order to 
prevent the breaking out of a conſpiracy, 
Which was formed againſt his government. 
To this circuniſtatice, no leſs than to the bad 
| behaviour of the officers, is commonly 4 


e the ul ſucceſs of the ei r 


"4 ; 
I 4,8 
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t was reſolved to attacked Sr. P Domingo, 5 
3 12 only place of freogth in the iſland of Ei- 
ſpaniola. On their approach, the Spaniards, 
truck with a Tudden panie, abandoned their 
hauſes, and fled into the woods. Notwith- 
ſtanding the rcmonſlrances of Venables, the 
ſoldiers were landed without guides at the 
diſtance of ten leagues from che own. 
They wandered about in the woods for 
four days without proviſions, and, What 
was ſlill more intolerable in that ſultry cli- 
mate, without water. The Spaniards had 
time to recover from their ſurpriſe, and re- 
turning to the town, put themſelves in a 
poſture of defence.» 

The Engliſh, diſheartened: by the bad 
8 of their officers, and exhauſted 
with hunger, thirſt, and fatigue, had no 
ſpirit ſor a vigorous aſfault. A ſmall num- 
ber of the enemy was able to repulſe the 
whole army; and, after killing about fax. 

+ EK hundred: of them, they. Arbe the reſt on 
board their veſſelss. 3 
To atone, if poſũble, = this ans, 

. the fleet pteſented itſelf beſore Jamaica, 

1 which ſubmitted at the firſt ſummons, Pen 

and Venables, on their return to England, 


£ was inſtantly impriſoned by order of the 
I tbh who, though commonly maſter | 
E 3 8 -- 
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of his violent temper, was eee 2 
at their Ip gi conduct. 5 2 a 7 
- He had made a of muc ae ; 
conſs ence, than: — that time 
| enfible-z-yet was it greatly inferior to 
4 mighty expectations which be:had form- 
ed of the enterpriae. | He ſupplied it, how- 
ever, with men and money; and that iſland 
oon became; what it ſtill een ee 5 
_ :flouriſhing and wealthy colony 
The king of Spain was no ſooner Pires 
ied of theſe hoſtilities, than he inſtantly gave 
orders for conſſcating all the effects belong- 
ng to the Engliſh in his dominions; and 
the Spaniſh —4 was entirely transferred 
the Dutch, who ſoon indemniſied themſelves 
ſot the loſſes, which they nnen * 
war with England.“ 12 
Meanwhile Rlake, being rowdy by? — 
-tapue, had received. ne orders, and pre- 
pared himſelf for acting againſt the Spani- 
ards in the Mediterranean. After havi 
cruiſed ſor ſome time off Cadia,: in hopes o 
intercepting the plate fleet, he was obli ed, 
for _ of water to make ſail towards 01 
20g 37 
Captain Stayner, 3 he badkleſt on the 
ben with 10 4 en _ deſered the 
.  gallcons, 


» AD. 44 


gulleons, and immediately, gave chace to 

_ captains ran their veſſels aſhore ; but two - 
the Engliſh; and two were ſet on fire. 

viceroy of Peru, with his -wiſe and daugh- 

. — g - * 5 „ od © 7 is 

quis might have ſaved himfelf.;” but ſeeing 

| theſe unfortunate women, thunderſtruck with 

' | e g . \ 

the ſudden danger, fall into a ſwoon and : 


wich the dear partners of his heart, than to 
drag out a life 1mbittered by the remem- 
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them, Tbe Spaniſh admiral and two of his, 


— 


Wipe, nichly/Jaden, ſell joo the bands ok 


la ane of theſe the marquis of Badajox, 


ren.aſtanced to the young: duke of Medina- 
Celi, were unhappily de royed... The mar- 


periſh in the flames, he choſe rather to die 


brance of ſuch diſmal calamities. When the 
prizes arrived at Portſmouth, the protector 
gave orders, that the treaſure ſhould be 
tranſported to London in waggons, Whick 
proceeded in triumph through the city. 
Ihe next aQtion againſt the Spaniards 
waz productive of more glory, though of , 
leſs advantage to the nation. Blake, un⸗ 
derſtanding that a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen 
ſhips, much richer than the former, had 
taken refuge among the Canaries, immedi- 
ately directed his courſe towards theſe 
TTT... a gfe ab onagy 
He found them in the bay of Santa Crazy, _ 
diſpoſed in a very formidable polure. i . 4 
Ul e A 


bay was defend by a el caltle, well 


furniſhed with cannon, beſides ſon forts | 


ia ſeveral parts of it, all united by a line of 
communication, and ſupplied” with a good 
number of muſqueteers. Don Diego ia-" 
gues, the Spaniſh admiral, hat moored his - 


ſmaller veſſels cloſe to the ſtore; and the 


larger galleons farther off, with their broad- „ 


ig 3 45:4 


ſides to the ſea. 

Blake was rather animated that Fi 
raged by this warlike appearance. Favou- 
red by a briſk gale, which blew full into 


11 


| the bay, he inſtantly ruſhed forward, and 
in a moment was engaged among the 


* 5 


thickeſt of the enemy. After an obftinate ' 
ſtruggle of four hours, the Spaniards' yield. 


ed to yi Engliſh valour, and quitted their 
ſhips, which were ſet o ce, and conſumed, A 


3 b Tay of 


with all their treaſure. 


& 


The greateſt danger fill. eder to the 


Eng liſh. The o were expoſed to the fire of 
the caſtle and fo g 
time, have done them conſiderable damage. 


But the wind ſhifting, ſo as to blaw from 


the ſhore, enabled them to weather the bay ; 


| where they left the Spaniards equally con- 
founded at their own loſs, and the happy. 
temerity of their undaunted victors. 8 


This was the laſt and greateſt action of 8 


* lluftrious Blake, ** bad long been af. 


Aided | 


rts, which muſt, in a ſhort” 
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iaed with a dropſy and ſcurvy; and mow 
nding his end approaching, he haſtened 
ome z that he might reſign his breath in 
is native country, which he fo ardently 
oved, and which he had ſo much adorned 
dy his bravery. As he approached the 
neliſh coaſt, . he expire. 
Rents man, ſo devoted to a party, was 

ſo much eſteemed and regarded even by the 
Zoppolite parties. By principle, he was a 
ſteady republican ; and the late uſurpations, 
notwithſtanding his ſeeming. acquieſcence, 
vere ſuppoſed to be very diſagreeable to 
him. It is ſtill our duty,“ would he ſay. 
to the ſeamen, to "ga for our ee 95 


in whatever hands the government may 
« be lodged.” | e 


3 . 


The protector, charmed with his extraor- 
dinary merit, and overwhelmed with grief 
at his unhappy fate, which he juſtly conſi- 
dered as à national loſs, ordered him a pom- 
pous funeral at the public charge: but the 
tears of his countrymen were the moſt ho- 
nourable panegyric on his memory. 7 
Cromwell, conſcious of his own unpopu- 
larity, endeavoured to engage the affections 
of the people by an impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice. The benches were filled with 
judges of incorruptible integrity, who 2 | 
their decifions | without reſpect of pe _ Y 


— 
* 
J 
4 
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The nature of his governinent, indeed, obſi- 
ged him to act arbitrarily in ſome particular 
Anſtances, as in the caſes of Vane and Lil- 
burn; whoſe great credit with the republi. 
dans and levellers,: the declared enemies of 
| his authority, rendered it Ly 10 con- 
fine them ſome time in | 
For his own ' ſafety EAI likewiſe und it 
requiſite to deprive Hatriſon, Overton, i 
Kich, and Okey of their commiſſions; be- 
cauſe» they had great influence in the army, 5 
and ſtrennouſſy oppoſed him from the time 
of his aſſumii os office of protector. 5 5 
The better to reftrain the wild and enthu- 
Baie ſpirit of the ſoldiers, a kind of militia if 
was eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral counties: com- 
panies of infantry and cavalry. were enliſted 
Ander proper officers, regular pay diſtribui- 
ed among them, and à reſoufce by this 
means provided both againſt the inſurrection 
of the royaliſis, and the mutiny of the my 


Is order ta maintain the appearance 


national church, Cromwell appointed eom- 
miſſioners, partly eccleſiaſtics, © partly lay- 
men, who, under the name of Tryets, ex- 
amined the morals and qualifications ' of 
_ 1thoſe who were candidates for the miniſtry ; 
and ſuch as were admitted, they. preſented 
occaſionally to the livings, bang Ngo 
deny; in the * of the crown; ? r , 

u 
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= . Full liberty of conſcience was granted to 
ata: Fall but P and Prelatifts ; and even the 
Lil. clergy of the Engliſh church | enjoyed 
ibli. greater freedom under his:goyernment, than 
5 of they had: been able 10 obtain under chat o 
-on. he republican parliament. - 
Jag The royaliſis he overayed;' both by dhe 
d it wercenary army which he kept on foot, 
on. and by thoſe. — ſpies; which he ſound 
. means to intermingle 1 in all their councils, - 
my, | Manning being . diſcovered and put to 
Save death, he bribed Sir Richard Willis, who 
vas much truſted by chancellor Hyde; and 
4. by means of that man he was fully informed 
it; of all the cabals and intrigues of the party. 


| zemained unknown and unſuſpected. 


Any project he could eatily defeat by con- 
the perſons who were concerned in it; 
and as he reſtored them afterwards to liberty, 
his ſeverity was conſidered only as the effect 
of general jealouſy and ſuſpicion. The ſe- 
ret ſource of his intelligence, mean ie, 


He ſeems to have been particularly ow 
henfive of conſpiracies for an aſſaſi nation; 
theſe being defigns which no prudence could 
foreſee, and no vigour prevent. Colonel Ti- 
tus, under the name of Allen, had wrote a ve- 


xy {ſpirited diſoourſe, recommending to every 
one this method of vengeance; and Crom- 


well knew that he royat ſts, earaged by the 
1 | — 
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memory of paſt ſeverities, as well as by the 
preſſurẽ of preſent hardſhips were ſufficiently 


= j r to adopt this doctrine. 


He plainly told them, that aflaffinations 


8 were baſe aud unmanly, and he would never 


commence hoſtilities by ſo deteſtable a prac · 
| tice; but if the firſt attempt or provocation 
came from them, he woot!” rataliate upon 
them without mercy. He had infiruments, he 

ſaid, on whom he could depend, and whom 
he could employ in exterminating the whole 
royal family, A this menace, more than to 
all his guards, he owed the ſecurity, and pro- 
| tection of his perſon. 
About this period, the rotettor bad well 
| nigh met with that fate from an accident, 
which he ſo much dreaded from the hands 
of his enemies, . 
Having received a reſent; © MO lis want 
of l of fix fine Frieſland coach» 
horſes, he undertook, for his amuſement, 4 
drive them about Hyde Park; his ſecretai 
Thunloe, being in the coach. The horſes 


Veoere flartled and ran away; he was unable 


to reſtrain their fury, or to keep the box. 
He was thrown on the pole, was dragged 
upon the ground for ſome time; a piſtol, 
which he had in his pocket, went 'off and, 
NA, * that * * 1 2 en: 
2 + —attend- 


— 1 
* * , . » 
- 
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; attended. him; he was taken up without ny 


conſiderable hurt. | 
- Notwithſtanding + his ſudden elevation 


from the rank of à private gentleman to that 
_ of a; ſovereign magiſtrate, Cromwell ſup- 
ported his new dignity with proper majeſty: | 


and decorum. Among his old friends, in- 


| deed; he could freely unbend his mind; 
and, by trifling and amuſement, jeſting and 
| making verſes, he feared not to expoſe | him- 
ſelf to their moſt familiar approaches. 
With others, he ſometimes carried mat- 
ters to the length of ruſtic buffoonery; and 


he would divert himſelf by dropping burning 


coals into the boots and hoſe of the officers, 
who attended his perſon. Before the king's 


trial, a meeting was held by the leaders of 


the republican party and the general — 


in order to digeſt the model of that free go- 


vernment, which they propoſed to eſtabſiſn 


in place of the r e now For J. over- 
thrown. e:1 

After ch: debates on chis- ſubject, * N 
moſt ſerious and important, Which could 


come under the conſideration of human crea- 
tures, Ludlow informs us, that Cromwell, in 
A fralic, threw a cuſhion at his head; and 5 
when Ludlow took up another cuſtion, in 


order to fepay n the! General ran 


2 Vor. CES. 1 n R bag down 


an 
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dun ſlaits, and had almoſt eben roy bones 
in the hurry. 
When the high court of jules was, nen- | 
ing the king's: lentence, a matter, if poſſi-. 
be Gill, more intereſting, Cromwell: took 
pen in his hand, and, before: he ſub- 
;bed. his: ame; beſmeared with ink the 
face of Martin, uho ſat next to him. Mar- 
nn, had no ſooner received the pen, than ho 
inlavly rewrned the compliment o che Ge- 
nera 41 re! 
He frequently invited his inferior officers to 
amentertainment, and when the meat was ſet 
upon the table, the ſoldliers, receiving a pri- 
vate ſignal, broke: in with great confuſion, 
and ſeined: aud ran. off witk all the diſhes, 
|  Teawngahke hungry ; lg to ſeek for a din 
Th ner in ſome other p lace. it - 
Under e. of nilting« ee 
40 Ireland in commonwealth” witk 
Fasland, be hind fa ſubje&ed: theſe kingdoms 
to a ſtate of . and he treated them, 
| ian gegt' n as conquered: provinces. 
5 E * r —— 
ö ina 5 m 0 
| iht of whichy. lard:Broghill; was _ 


uſtice un diſpenſed by { four 
_ 1 9 22 5 


An onder to cu the tyrannical in þ 
 heabeliſhed vafſalage, * — 


eee o vIAL r. 


* of uſtice of 
had parry Eee vor been ie . fally | 
 'to eſtabliſh; + He ſu long line K 


forts and: „which — from ane 
end of the kingdom to the other: be mnin- 
tained an army of ten thonſand men, the 
better to prevent any ãnſurrections: he cou - 
ted and careſſed the Preſbyterian clergy;: 
though he ſtill fomented the inteſtine enmity 
which prevailed between the reſolutioners 
and proteſters: he diſcontinued the practice 
of eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, from which he 


_-dreaded the: ſtrongeſt oppoſition: and, an a | 


word, the Scots were obliged to own, that, 


though, in ſome meaſure deprived of their 


Überty, they had never, in any former pe- 
riod of their government, . * 
ſhare of domefti : tranquillity. . | 
The adminiſtration of Ind wa 1 5 
more rigid and ſevere. The government of 
that iſland was committed, firſt to Fleet- 
wood, an enthuſiaſtic bigot, who! had: eſ- 
pouſed Iteton's widow; then to Henry 
Cromwell, ſecond fon to the protector, a 
young man of the moſt amiable. manners, 
and not devoid of vigour and capacity, 
Five millions of acres, forfeited either by 
the Popiſh-rebels or by the adherents of the 
king, were divided, partly among the ad- 
1 who n money to the 
. 


3 
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2 ent, partly among the Bogliſh fol- 
as 


an equiralent for their arrears. 
An act —— even paſſed for confining all 
the native-.{riſh to the province of Con- 
-nkagitt,. where they would be hemmed in 
by rivers, lakes, and mountains, and would 
be no longer able to diſturb the Engliſh 
government: but this tidiculous' policy, 
which, from too eager a deſire of obtain- 


ing immediate ſecurity, muſt have en- 


tirely depopulated the other provinces, and 
Aa the value of the Eugliſn eſtates, 


Ait wWas e r da W into 91 


ties. a 0 53 tr} 
3 thought ho he had now: eſta- 
"bliſhed: his authority on ſuch a -firm-founda- 
tion, that in order to make it as laſting as it 
was extenſive, it wanted _—_ RE the cone” 


fear. of a national aſſembly.” N K 


He therefore, convoked t= esd ** 
but, as he had no confidence in the good c 
will of the people, he employed every art to 
influence the elections, and to fill the houſe * 


with his own creature. 


„The Iriſh, bein nds by he ny 
returned none but ſuch officers, as were moſt 


attached to his intereſt. The Scots diſ- 


covered the ſame complaiſance; and as the 


2 1 and gentry of that kingdom conſi- ? 


ee their. attendance on Engliſh parlia- 


| SS I : | — - | | : ments 
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ments rather as a badge of ſlavery than a 


mark of. honour, it was eaſy for the officery 
o prevail i in the elections. Fr 


All theſe expedients, deer, did not 


| anſwer the protector's expectations. He ſti}! 
Found the majority againſt him. He there- 


fore, placed guards at the door of the houſe, 


who ſuffered none to enter but ſuch a8 pro- 


duced a warrant from his council; and this 


they could not obtain without recognizing 


.the proteQor's authority, and promiſing » 


Lo it to che utmoſt of their power. 


The members, excluded b his ee . 
* amounted to no lefs 3 a hundred, 


+ * ſtrongly againſt ſuch an outra 


but every application for addreſs was rejec- 
ted both by the council and the parliament. 


By theſe various arts and contrivances, | 


the protector ſecured an undiſputed majori- 


ty; nd he fondly imagined he ſhould now 
be able to accompliſh all his ambitious pro- 


jedts. The parliament voted a renunci- 


ation of all title in Charles Stewart or 


any of his family; and this was the firſt act 


of that nature, which had the leaſt appear- | 


- ance of a parliamentary ſanction. 


In order to diſcover the inclination of the 
| houſe, a motion was made by colonel Jeph- 
' ſon, for conferring the crown on Oliver 


Cromwell; * no W or averſion was 


FJ ſhown 
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1 The ory Beens, 
ſhown by any vf the members. When 


Cromwell -afterwards aſked Jephſon what 


tempted him to make ſuch a propoſal; As | 


„ long'“ ſaid Jephſon, %, as I have the ho- 
| _<%inour to ſit in parliament, I muſt ſollo the 


<-ditates of mylowu conſcience, Hr e ver 
Rn I may: be ſo unhappy as tœ give to 
7 your highneſs.“ This was the only ſpecies 


- oft flattery which now remained. Get 


. thee gone, ſaid Cromwell, giving him 


2 gentle blow on the ſhoulder ; get thee 


% gone ſor a mad fellow as thou art 444 

In order to promote this . — pro- 
J Cromwell determined to ſaerifice his 
major- generals, who had now incurred the 


hatred and reſentmont of the whole nation. 


That meaſure was likewiſe become neceſſary 
for his on ſaſety. The major-generals, 
being veſled with: ſo much "ciftinet; jurifdic- 


tion, began to lay claim to an independent 


authority, and to throw off their allegiance 


to the protector: /but this inconvenience, 


7 though e had not foreſeen it, he took care, 

: before it was too late, er to Pre- 

1 bod $5 I 1807 30 

| * bis/fon in thaw, 4 in * he repo- 
confidence, abandoned them entire- 


reat 
| 2 to 5 the pleaſure of the houſe; and though 


0 amy wa ftzl] preſerved,” in Was reſolved 


* 8 i 1 14 Dames. 


F . „ ö C "4 ; 


to 11 or * . wholly x 10 bolt, 
dhe power of theſe petty tyrants. 
At laſt, a more formal motion was made 
| bs Nan Pack, one l of the city - members, 
for advancing Cromwell to the royal dignity, 
This propoſal oecaſioned great diſorder, 2 
threwe the whole houſe into parties. The 
chief oppoſition proceeded from the major- 
generals and ſuch officers as were attached to 
325 intereſt. : 
Lambert, a man of 8 inen and 
, ee in the army, had long enter- 
tained the ambitious hopes of ſueceeding 
Cromwell in the office of protector; and he 
+plainly perceived, if monarchy was reſtored, 
what hereditary right would alſo be confirm. 
ed, and the crown continued 1 in the 1 
of the prince firſt electet. 
le therefore, pleaded een mo- 
tives; and awakening all thoſe civil and re- 
: igiqus jealouſies againſt royal authority, 
- which had been ſo carefully infuſed into 
the ſoldiers, and which furniſhed them with 
a pretext for ſo many violences, he formed 
u numerous and ſtill more poweriyl. party 
-.againſt the propoſal. 
But notwithſtanding all his oppoſition, 
the motion was approved by a great majo- 
rity 3 the bill was brought in; and a com- 
1970s pp to A with the protec- 
dor; 


e 
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- Tor, and to overcome thoſe ſcruples which 


might prevent him from accepting fo liberal 


an offer. 


The conference laſted for ſeveral days. 


. The committee preſſed him with every argu- 


ment, Which the nature of the ſubje& could 


| E ſaggeſt; and Cromwell replied in 


h a perplexed and unintelligible manner, 


as plainly. ſhowed, what be did not deſire to 


be underttood. 
He was certainly deſirous of obtsining 


the crown; and, in à probability, the mo- 


tion was made with his own knowledge and 
concurrence; but he was extremely diſcon- 


,certed by the violent oppoſition of Lambert 
and the other officers. - 


He dreaded the my. .which be himſelf ” 


5 had inſpired with rinciples diametrically 
oppoſite to monarchy, and even inflamed_ 
_ - with the moſt deſperate enthuſiaſm againſt 


the kingly name; nor could he ſo much as 


bring over to his party his own brather-in- 


law Deſbourough, nor Fleetwood, who had 


married his daughter. They told him, 


that, if he accepted the crown, they would 


*% 


inſtantly reſign their commiſſions, and 
would no longer have it in their power to 


5 


ſerve him. ; 
A petition againſt the office of king, ſub- 


| "NEL by colonel Pride and a = great * 5 
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of officers, was preſented to the parliament. 
Several perſons, it was affirmed, had engag- 
ed in an aſſociation to murder che protector 
immediately after his advancement to the 
royal dignity; and this intelligence he was 
the more apt to credit on account of a pre- 
tended prophecy, importing, that he ſhould 
be very near aſcending the throne, - but 
ſhould never fully poſſeſs it. He /dreaded. 

a mutiny among the ſoldiers, and indeed a 
general inſurrection through the whale 
kingdom; and at laſt, after the gen and 

ue of long doubt, he found it decel- 
ſary. to refuſe that crown, which had bern 

stendered to him in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
In order to reward this inſtance of modera- 


tion, the parliament confirmed his dignity 


of protector, and aſcertained, his authority 
by a ſolemn deed, entitled, the humble pe- 


tition and advice. This was confidered as 


the great foundation of the republican, efta- 
bliſh ment, regulating and fixing the power 
of each member of the conſtitution, and ſe- 
. curing the liberty of the people to the 
lateſt ages. 3 üg | 175 
By this deed, the authority of the protec- 
tor was, in ſome things, au ted: in 
others, it was conſiderably diminiſhed. - : 
Hle was empowered to name his ſuc- 
oeſſor: he had a perpetual revenue ſettled 
05 | upon 


* 
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upon him, a million a year ſor the fleet and 


| dis authority, 
by a new inaugutation; and he appointel 


army, and three hundred thouſand 


© Yor the civil government, beſides what ſums 


mould be occaſionally raiſed by the parlia- 


went: and he was allowed to appoint an 
5 othe: houſe, the members bf which ſhould 


enjoy their ſeats during life, and exerciſe 


| ſome functions of the former houſe of peers. 


But he relinquiſhed the authority, which 


the had formerly:clarmed, of enacting laws 


en the conſent of ithe council; and he en- 
ed, that no meinber of cies! houſe 
ould; be excluded without the conſent -of 


* houſe, to which they belonged. In 


other reſpects the humble petition was the 


5 Ame wil the inſtrument of ment. 


Cromwell having obtained this ſanRionof 
* . to con ſecrate his title 


the twenty -ſixth day of June for that pur- 


: 12 when the ceremony was performed in 


eſtminſter- Hall with great pomp __ 2 
ee itſelf, 


nißcence, 


The n ring 


J the protector firip 1 — Lambert of all his 


commiſſions ; but ſtill -gratified him with a 
2 of two thouſand pounds, as a bribe 


for his quiet and peaceable behaviour. 


. Great as was Lambert's authority in the 


aa, he was no ſooner 9 * his 
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ion than it was inſtantly found to 
expire, Packer, and ſome other officers, 
who: had incurred the, ſuſpicion of e 
well, were likewiſe diſmiſſed. 
9 "Richard, eldeſt, ſan to the protector, was. 

: now produced at court, and conſid dered 
may as his heir in the. proteQorſhip.. ; 
though Cromwell ſometimes, . found. it for 
dis intereſt to, fiatzer others with the hopes 
of that dignity... » 

_ » + Richardwas, a perl n of a moſt amiable 
; byes ; and had hitherto lived in the 
country on @ ſmall eſtate, which. he poſſeſſ- | 

ed in right of his wife. His whole time 
was employed in acts of charity and benefi- 
ce. At the time of the late king's trial, 
1 * fallen on his knees before his ſa- 
ther, and beſought him in the moſt Kiefer 
. and. pathetic manner to ſpare the life of 
that monarch... 
Cromwell had two 1 9 unmarried ; : 
one of them daun now beſtowed upon the 
qo of his great Friend, the earl of 
arwic,. with. wh m he had always main- 
tained an intimate 1 : the o- 
wer be gare to lord viſcount Falconbridge, 
a very ancient family, formerly attached 
0 the royal party- 
The patliament met on the-twentieth.d 


| \#f January 3 compoſed, as Rho ne 
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monatchy, of "two houſes ; the commons 
and the other houſe.” Cromwell, during! 
the vacation, had ſent ls to his bouſe o | 
_ peers, which con ſiſted of fixty members. 
Among theſe were five or "fix ancient 

mr n (erat - 232 of fortune and 
iſlinctiop, and km e officers who, from the 
loweſt profeſſions, bd raifed themſelves to 
conſſdernble commands in the army; None 
of the ancient peers, however, would deipn 
0 ft with ſuch Ccompanicus” as Were allotted 
them 4 
Be — e at leaf; to pre- 
ſerve the appearance of a legal*r refenta- 
tive. He removed the guards 15 the 
door of both houſes: but ſoon found the 
bad effects of that experiment. By intro- 
dueing fo great a number of his friends and 
ng herents Into the other houſe, he had con- 
fſiderably weakened his intereſt «mon: * 


Tommons. 


By virtue of a chte lasch humble p 
tion and ad vice, they now re- admitted t I 
"members, who had been excluded by the 
-copncil. © Sir Arthur Hazelrig, and ſome 
others, whom Cromwell had advanced to 
the peerage, rather choſe to take their ſeats 
| ad por the commons, *©* (91.307 07. 

Au ondifputed majority now apy ared a- 
| * the Ts raed and * ee to 


a- 
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ekaonladge the authority of that other 


houſe, which had been ſummoned. Eyen 
the legality of the humble petition and ad- 


vice was queſtioned ; as being enacted by a 
_ © parliament, which was deprived. of its li- 


berty, and from which ſo many members 


bad by military force been excluden. 
Cromwell, apprehenſive of ſome ſecret 


combination between the parliament and 
the malecontents in the army, was deter- 


mined to allow them no leiſure for carrying 
their ſchemes into execution; and he there- 


parliament. 


When importuned by Fleetwood and 
| others. of his friends not to attempt ſuch a 
raſn and deſperate meaſure, he ſwore by the 
_ living God, that they ſhould not ſit a mo- 
ment longer. He inſtantly ſent for them to 
the NaN chamber; where, after re- 


proaching them with their factious ſpirit, 


and their dangerous deſigns; © fince ſuch” 

ſaid he, its your purpoſe, and ſuch are 

4 your proceedings, I think it high time to 
put an end to your ſetting; 1 therefore 


% declare this parliament diſſolved: and 


% God be judge between me and you.“ 
Amen.“ replied the members with no 


leſs vehemence than the protector. . boy 


3 i 


74 — Dem, | 
But all rheſe \d6meftic troubles hat no 105- 
Agence on the pubſie conduct of Orot % 
who Rill continued to proſecute his med- 

«ſafes with "as mueb ſpirit and vigour,” *as 5f 


he had poſſeſſed the duty and allegiance N . 


che chree kingdom. 
His alliance with gyeden he gilt- -main- 
- tained ;] and he endeavoured to forward the 
ambitious projects of that people, who al- 
pired to the total conqueſt of all the heigh- 
ring ſtates, and and the entire command” 'of : 
the Baltic,” + 4 nw 


Immediately eee if = 


the 8 paniſh war, he entered into à fri 


leni and alliancewith France, and in 7 


all is 4.186 — aQed in perfeR contert with 
that powerful and enterprizing kingdom. 
Spain, Aude with che baogbty ans im- 
perious behaviour ef Cromwell, was at laſt 
obliged to ſolicit the aſfſtance of the 4. 
Jortünnte og. Me 
' Charles engaged in 4 Teague with Philip, 
Totived' with hie fall court to Bruges in the 
Low Countries, and raiſed four regiments of 
His Own ſubjeQs,” Wbem he employed in the 
Spaniſh ſervice. The yak of York,”-who 
had ſeryed ſome teampaigns in the French 


army; and who 540 bares the particular 
eſteem of Mariſthal ovine now repaited 


2 brother, and continued to learn the 
| mili- 


: military art under Don John of Auſtria and 
| the, prince of. Conde, Who, having” been bas 


_ ders a body of fix thouſand men under Reys 
nolds,. who joined [the French army, com- 
manded by Turenne. In: the courle of the. 
fame; campaign, Mardyke was n 


inveſted ;. and when the Spaniſh army ad- 


__ audfooght the famous battle of the Danes, | 
| "_— the Spaniards were entirely routed. 


1 two thouſand prifoners. This vic- 


tory Was chiefly aſcribed to the _undagnted 
bravery of the Engliſh force. 


Was put into the hands of Cromwell, He 
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rithed his pn countfy, had offered bie ere 
vice do the Spaniſh, monarch. - 

In conſequence of his ee i 
France, Cromwell had ſent over into Flav- 


and. delivered to the Englhth. | Ny 
Ia the begiving of this year — was 


vanced to its relief, de combined armies of 
Brangeiand England ꝗ (itted their trenches, 


the loſs of twelve hundred ſlain and 


Dunkirk, being deprived of all hopes of N 
aGltanch, was obliged to ſurrender, and 


ehirulled the government of it to Lockart, 

A; { Srotchman of ability, who bad mar- 
ried his niece, and was his ambaſſador at 

court. of France. 131359, 01 365 v4 ft 

The protector conſidered this 2cquiſicion: 

. as the means of obtaining farther ad- 
. van» 
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vantages. He was 'concertin mesſpres 
Wirk the French miniftry for che total re- 
daction and divifion of the Low Countries; 
and he had even entertained the ambitious. 
hopes of procuring for himſelf the Imperial 
| e but theſe 1 wp the fir fo 
ſatal to the general liberties of Europe, and 
the ſecond o prejudicial to the interefs of 
England; he did not live to accompliſh.” 
Mean while the French monarch Ines - 3 
4 voured to cultivate the friendſhip of the pro- 
tector by every: mark of efteem and regard. 
Lord Falconbridge, Cromwell's fors in , 
was ſent over to Lewis, then in the camp 
Lr op and Job received with the” 7 


EE. Eh bo. 


555 Wee were not hs rea] ſentimanty 907 A 
cardinal, who uſed to ſay of Cromwell, 
that he was no L chan a fortunate'i n 8 
man. N e een 2 n 
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But all the compliments, Whieh he re- 
ceived from foreign princes, and all the 
ſucceſs, which Iftonded: his arms, could not 
remove thoſe” carking cares, Which now 
preyed on the mind of the protector. 
The great ſums; expended both in mili- : 
tary enterprizes and ſecret intelli gence. had 
drained his exchequer; and involved him in 
a conſiderable debt. The royalifts, he knew, 
were ripe for a general inſurrrction; and 
Ormond was lately come over to England, in 
order 1 concert the meaſures for carrying 
that ſcheme into execution. 
Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and 
many other leaders among the Preſbyterians, 
Had ſecretly engaged in the ſame conſpiracy. 
Even the ſoldiers were ſeized with the gene- 
ral ſpirit of diſcontent, and ſome ſudden and 
dangerous eruption was every moment to be 
apprehended. _ e ro Ranch e 
- After the abrupt diſſolution of the laſt 
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parliament, he could never expect to e- 

ftabliſh, with the general conſent of the peo- 

ple, a legal ſettlement of the nation, or to 

_ temper the military power with any mix- 

ture of civil authority. All his arts and 

policy had now loſt their effect; and hav- 
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ing | 
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frequently, by fraud and artifice, de- 


ceived every party, and almoſt every per- 
0s 5 + 


* egg. ro 
qa ann 
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be thought. himſelf happy, ie eg ab 3 
_ fave his liſe by a | precipitate flight, Great . 
numbers were ſecured; und impriſoned. 


An high court of zaſtice was anew erelled | 
in order 10 try tboſe criminals, who were 


moſt deeply, concerned, in the plot. Though 5 
the protector's authority. had been ſolemnly; 
ratified-by che laſt parliament, he could not, 


as g N on the impartial deciſion 1 


"Mir: n Slingſby, and Dodtor 5 
were condemned and executed. Mordaunt . a 


brother to the earl of Peterborough, ha 


nearly met with the ſame fare, The. num- 


bers for his acquital and his Fongempation - 


were equal; and the ſentence had hardly. 
been pronounced in his. favour, hen colo: 
nel Pride, his declared enemy, and one * 
the judges, | came into the cogrt. Aſhton, 
Storey, and Beſtley where hanged in W 
ent parts of the city. _ = 
he conſpiracy of the Millenatians 10 the 
a. as it was more carefully concealed 
and more artfully concerted, filled the Ly 
3 #4 9 1 8 de or 
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br wich groater and dre aamitle dere 
henſions. 


"Hobs, andthe other. diſcarded officers: 
ofithat party, were highly incenſed at- on | 
treatment they had received, | Prom . 
revenge, by ambition, and by conſcience, 
they were ſtill revolving in their mind ſame" 
deſperate project; and their wanted nat of- 
ficers in the army, Who, from like motives, 
were ſufflciently inclined, to ſoppore them in 
all their undertakin *. l e Os uy 1 | 
The levellers and-agitators had been en- 
couraged by Cromwell to interpoſe witk 
their counſel in all political debates; and 
way of them he had even affected to admit 
inte his moſt intimate freindſhip, while: be 
_ proſecuted os daring deſigns: 2 the. 
leer and the parliament. 
In order to engage the affeczions 'of the 
agitators, who were, moſt of them, corpo- 
rals and: ferjeants, he was frequently. want 
_ ta take them to bed with bim and there, 
alter prayers and exhortations, to diſcourſe: 
of their projects and principles, political as: 
well as religious, Having afterwards uſurp- 
40 the ſupreme authority, he no longer i in- 
dulged them in the ſame familiarities, but 
entirely excluded 1 ** ws ng i 
ares; 3 4&4 8 
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Among thoſe who were incenſed at this 
behaviour was one Sexby, an active agita- 
tor, who now endeavoured to ruin his inte- 
reſt with as much induſtry, as he had for- 

merly promoted it. He even went ſo far as 
to engage in a negociation with Spain; and 
Cromwell, who knew the diſcontents of the 
army, was juſtly apprehenſive of ſome muti- 
ny, which all his care and vigilance'might 
bo unable to prevent. 
He was likewiſe afraid of attempts upon 
bis life, from the ſanatical ſpirit, which po- 
| fiefſed the ſoldiers. Sindercombe, a diſpand- 
ed trooper had undertaken to kill him; and 
by the moſt unaccountable accidents bad hi- 
| therto been prevented from: are his de- 
n into execution 
The plot was diſcovered; but Cromwell 
could never find the bottom of the enter- 
prize nor detect the other perſons who were 
concerned in the conſpiracy. Sindereombe 
Was tried by a jury; and notwithſtanding 1 
the atrocious nature of his crime, 'as wel! as | 
the clear proof of his guilt, ſo ſtrong were 
the ptepoſſeſſions of 15 eople again the 
pratector's right to the F4 upreme authority, 


— — — ͤ hR—. 
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that it was not without the utmoſt difficulty fr 
by this conſpirator was condemned. 1920290 
W hen every thing was ready for hiv . 
| egution, be was —_ dead 1 in his priſon, 
ome 


. Se N 1 


Some imagined that he had poiſoned him-, 
ſelf; * while” others ſuſpe&ed that he had 
deen kc off by the ſecret orders of the 
protector, ho was afraid to der, him to a 
public death. 

But it was' not Won the defigns of 17 en- 
emies that Cromwell's uneaſinefs chiefly pro- 
ceeded: his greateſt miſery aroſe from the 

aljenatiotiof his friends and neareſt relations. 


Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law tranſported by 
the wildeſt zeal, began to cabal againft him, 
and, was enraged t to find that Cromwell, in- 
ſtead of encouraging piety and religion, as 

be had always profeſſed, directed his whole 
1 towards Promoting” his _ Stan- i 

r lon 
His eldeft diugtrer, married: to Fleetwood, > 
was ſo violent à republican,” that ſhe” could 
not endure to ſee power lodged in a ſingle 
perſon, not even in her indulgent father. His 
other daughters were no leſs difſatisfied wirh 
1 his conduct, and lamented the violence and 
iniquities into which their family, they be- 
lieved, had ſo unbappily been hurried. , 

But what affected his mind with the deep - 

_ eſt concern, and imbittered all his enjoy- 
ments, was the fickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, 

bis favourite“ «ch PE 0 * 

„ every —— 
| | 11 She 
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— had earneſtly ſolicited the parden f 
6 Dr. Hewet, for whom. ſhe had conceived: a 
particular eſteem; and not being able to 
obtain ber requeſt, ſhe had been prompted, , 
by the melancholy of her temper, to bewail. | 
to her father. all. his ſanguigary-weaſures, 
and to awaken } him to a ſenſe of thoſe nu-, 
merous crimes, into which the love of pow-., 
"i 19 0 9 0 n bim. Her death, 
which happened ſoon after, gave an addi- 
tional weight to e ge Which ſhe; 
N RI i nn 
5 A 7 of. 24 . for ever ba- 
4985 * — the aa 44 4 He found that 
6. Fragen r 1 ſo much gout: 
W ravety e * acquir could not pro, 
cure him that tranquillity, which, nothing ent | 
| virtus.can beſtow, and which; nagt. bat the, | 
virtugus can enο,l. . 
Oppreſſed — 5 the. urthen. of, 99 f- 
fairs, ee perpetually ſome fatal; 
accident, in his precarious government, ſur- 
rounded on 175 hands by treacherous friends? 
or enraged enemies, ſecure of the a 3% 


ment ot n pariy, erte bi Ss on. no 1 25 


inciple; 4 chil or zeligious,; bis power, he, 
to dgpand on, ſuch. a delicate poins of. 

ifferent;. Mons, as the leaſt accident was 

able, without any Freed bestes 
ara. 25 8 
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Death tov, Which, with; ſuch remarkable 
courage, he had often encountered in the 
field, being continually threatened by the 
bands of fanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was 
ever preſent to his frightened imagination, 
aud terrified: him in every ſcene of buſinels 
Fach aQtion of his life diſcovered the ter- 
rors which diſtracted his miad. The fight 
of ſtrangers was diſagreable to him: with 
| a jealous. and ſyſpicious eye he furveyed 
every face, to Which he was not daily ac- 
cuſtomed. He never quitted his palace 
without being attended by a ſtrong guard: 
be wore defehſive armour under his cloaths, 
; and farther provided himſelf. with offenſive 
weapons, a ſword, a falchion, and a loaded 
: piſtol, which, he always carried about him. 
_ He performed every journey with hurty 
and precipitation, He returned ſrom no 
place by the ſtraight road, or by the ſame way 
Which he had gone. He never ſlept above 
three nights ſucceſſively in the ſane cham- 
ber: he changed his apartment without com- 
_municating his purpoſe to any one; and at the 
*back-doox of the room, in which he lay, he 
always poſted guards, on whoſe, fidelity he 
1% 0 
| At length the anxiety of his reſtleſs mind. 
2 began to prey upon the health of his body; 


And 
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"and. a ſenſible alteration was perceived in hi- 
countenance. He was ſeized with a flow 
fever, which ſoon ended in a tertian ague. 
For the ſpace of a week, the diſeaſe was fo 
moderate, that, in the interyals of the fits, 
he was able to walk abroad. 


In a ſhort time, the inen er became | 


more violent, and he himſelf began to en- 

tertain ſome thoughts of his approaching 

diſſolution. He aſked Goodwin, one of his 
chaplains, if the doctrine was true, that the 


ele& could never fall or ſuffer a final repro- 


bation. The chaplain replying in the affr- 
mative; Then I am ſafe,” ſaid the ro- 
tector: . for I am ſure that I was once in 1 
th ſtate of grace,” | 


His _ phyſicians were ſenſible of his perl. : 


| "ous fituation, and began to drop him 
| ſome bints on the ſubject: but his chap- 

lains, by their prayers, viſions, and revela- 

_ tions, ſo intoxicated his brain,” that he firm- 

I believed himſelf to be out of all danger. 
A favourable anſwer, it was affirmed, had 
been returned by heaven to the ſuj plications 
of all the godly; and he was much more in- 
clined to credit their aſſertions than the 
opinion of the moſt ſkilful phyſicians... 3 


One of the latter entering his chamber 
with _ a. grave, countenance, the Ds a 
2 and the 5 
phy- 
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phyſics replying, that, it ſo. became one, 
ho bad the weighty care of his life and 


health upon him: Ve phyßcians,“ ſaid 


he, % think I ſhall die; but ye are mil- 


"66 taken: 1 ſhall not die of this diſtemper: 
I am well afſured of my recovery.” Ob- 


' ſerving the phy 1 look ſtill more grave, 


he proceeded „Don't think that Iam 
mad: I ſoeak "the words of truth upon 


ſurer grounds than either your Galen, or 


your Hippocrates. God Almighty him- 
ſelf hath given that anſwer, not only to 
* my prayers, but alſo to the prayers of 
men, who hold a ſtricter commerce, and 


* more intimate correſpondence with him. 


0 


9 . Some writers edge, kat in this aff, "29M; 
well only acted the hypocrite; and that he diſcloſed 
- his tral ſentiments to the doctor in private, He is ſaid to 
have {poke to the following effect: You are en bon- 
eſt wan, doctor, and have good ſenſe: I wonder you 
don't fee, that I hatard nothing by my prediction. 


ihe) Ye may have ſkill as phyſicians ; but na- 
ture can do mote than all the phy li- 

eians in the world, and God i is far 805 E 
„ nature.“ 


Vor. XXV. 5 Wo: i 5 Tie : 


wu 


Fo, if, as you ſay, I ſhould hot forvive twenty-four houts, 


* this rumour of my recovery, W which will be diffuſed 
threugh the whole nation, will keep the minds of men in 
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uv will _— believe me to be a propher,” 


HY 


1 YR, ary if babe. 4} 
4 19370 phyſician leaving the chamber, acci 


E "Jentally met with ny 55 U with 


"whoni he had long been intimately ac- 

.quainted and to whom ty Tad that he . 
5 aid his patient would turn light- head 
© They”? hel the domeltic, 4 you are 

5 certainly a ſtranger in this houfk. Pont 

o know what was done laſt night! ? The 

Rt 'chaplains, and all Who are dear to $99 

«« « being diſperſed into different parts of the 


| % palace, | have prayed to God for his health, 


and all have received this anſwer, That 

1 ke ſhall recover”. 
65 to ſuch a degree of Pbrezy did 
their Mos port aſſurances 1 mount, that, 
upon faſt day, which, on his accoun nt, was 
ſetved, both at Hampton We, 2nd at 


1 "Whicehall, they did not fo much pray for 
his health, as return thanks for the undoubted 
"pledges which had been given of his fecovery. 


It ſoon, appeared, however, that the con- 


f (kd dence of the. ſaints was very ill . 


„All the ſymptoms began to wear a mo 


tal aſpect ß and the phyſicians” declared, 
that He could not © withſtand the gext tit, 
i N08. * 105 Was threatened. 
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(Nat alas; On the 9 if1 ould 


recover, as you phyſicians are not infallible, 1 it will add 


new credit to my government, and the bulk of the 


Tür coαj,j]M BAL. 87 
The council were no ſooner informed o 
this circumſtance, than they immediately ſent. 


a Jeputazion to know his will,” with regard, 
to his ſucceſſor. He was 43 become in 

3 ſenß ble, aud v. altog ether 11 Inca able of ex 

l Peg 5 bis Inter b TRY ked him, Ar 
i he did not mean that his elde : omg 1 
1 29705 ſpeceed | him in the e A 
4 5 im ple affirmative. was all he _ Was able to, 
5 utter. 

3 f e on the” hits of September, 

4 that ry. day, "Which be alwa ays reg ard- 
YH: ed as "4 auſpicious, and "on which be had. 
; gained 4K two hp nal vidtories of Dunbar, 


_. ahd Worceſter, 175 expired. His death Was. 
followed by a 85 violent tempeſt, as If 1 
© fare intended, by this. circumſtance, to e. 
. the , ablequies c of ſo extraordinary w 
rlonage. - 
bo an Was in the fty-ningb year of 
. e When he died. He was of a robuſt 
Ne and conſtitution, and of a manly, Ka 
| Foun difagreeable ar, He loft his fa- 
ther in his infancy, His mother lived till 
he was protector; aud contra to her or- 
_ _ ders, 175 interred her with gear pomp, i in 
Weltminſter Abbey. 
She always imagined, chat bis power and 
his peripn were expoſed to continyal danger :' 
5 array noiſe, l ſhe heard, he en 


1 
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circumſtances. 


f « | 


Nl 


1 Yor fon was {4 ry and could never, 


be perſuaded, that he was alive, unleſs ſhe 
ſay him almoſt every day. She was a decent 
and virtuous woman; and by her frugalitg 
and induſtry had maintained” and educated 


a numerous family upon a N ſmall for- 


tune, 


„Her circumſtances were at one time" a. 
low, that ſhe was obliged to ſet up a brew 
ery at Huntington, which ſhe managed to 

'ood advantage. Hence tomwell, in the 
atyres of thoſe times, is frequently charac- x 
tized by the name of the brewer, She was 
of a good family, of the name of Stuart, 


and (aid to be related to the royal . at ', 


The character of Cromwell has 


drawn differently by different hiktorjans, ac oe 
cording to their Re and pre- 


judices, We have already obſerved that 
cardinal Mazarine was wont to call him a 
fortunare madman : father Orleans files 
Him a judicious villain : lerd Clarendon, a 
brave wicked man: Gregory Leti ſays, that 1 
he was a tyrant without vices, and a prince 

without virtues, But the moſt finiſhed and 
perfe& character of this extraordinary per- 
ſonage has been drawn by the poet, Cowley, | 
who, though he has ma nifed ſom 
lars, has yet reel on, moſt Abe. 


„ ' What 


ſome particus, 


8 


1 The COMMONWEALTH. 


vs 


7 


4% niſping, than that a perſon, of private 


4% birth and education, no fortune, no em- 
** inent qualities of body, which have ſome- 
times, nor diſtinguiſhed talents of mind, 


% which have often, raiſed men to the high- 
_ * eſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to 
©. undertake, and the abilities to accom- 

| « plich ſo extraordinary a defign as the o- 
1 verturning one of the moſt ancient an 


beſt eſlabliſned monarchies in the world? 
chat he ſhould have. the power and bold- 


«« neſs to bring his prince and maſter to an 
„ open and ignominious death? ſhould ba- 
% niſh that numerous and flrongly allied fa- 
„  mily; cover all theſe crimes under a ſeem- 


[a ing obedience to a parliament, whoſe 


e ſervant he profeſſed himſelf to be? an- 


„ nihilate too that parliament in their turn, 


«, and  ſcornfully expel them ſo ſoon as 


e, they incurred his diſpleaſure ? ere@ in 


. their room the dominion of the ſaints, and 


% give reality to the moſt romantic idea, 
% that ever entered into the head of the 
% wildeſt fanatic? deftroy again that mon- 
4 ſter im its infancy, and openly exalt him- 
« ſelf above all things that ever were called 
e fovereign in England? overcome, all 
+ his enemies by rr and over. reach 
all his friends by fraud ? ferve all par- 
wed... . H 3 6c ties 
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„What, ” ſays he, „ can be more aſto- 
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8, e 
ties patiently for a Whil C 50 
«chem. n vice 6uſly at Af! ovet. run each 
corner of the. three kingdoms; | and ſob- 
. que, with Js al eaſe, both the "riches or 
«the ſouth, and the poverty of the north *. 
aw courted and” cateſſed by alt foreign 
e princes, and he filed a Vedthel ta — 
364 of the earth? ſummon together 
4 Fame With a ſtroke of his pen, ang 
xt {catter them again. with the breath of bis - 7 
ve mouth? enflave a warlike and e, 5 
ed nation, by 195 of a, mittipous army. 
* ' reſtrain 4 keep, in order a, mutinous a 
„ my by, means. of faftious and ſeditious of 
4 ficers ? be humbly and daily requeſt ed Go 
© that be would be Pleaſed, at the rate of 
& millions a, year, to be hired as the maſter - 
ve of. thoſe, who, a. little before, Þ tad hired | 
99 10 be their ſervant ? haye the red 
and fortunes.of three nations as much * 

_ % bis. diſpoſal as Was once the little 3 2 
1. ance.of his father, and. he as noble and 11- 
* beral in the {pendipg, of them ? and lan 
"ug (for their A end of his praiſe). wit 
1 done word: bequeath all their power 3 

« and ell e to bis pofferny? 
Cy poſſeſſed. of peace at home, and crowned 
with victory abroad! be intetred among 
I kings, and, that with more, than regs 

9 Har ap 40d l and. W a 3 


22410 


— 
4 


| Nis ben n e gÞs 


5 * bim not lo be extinguiſhed. but 


<< /with+ the Whale world; Which, as it was 


od narrow fur his tame, e it have 


been for: his.conqueſts, couldthe ſhort ſpan , 


0 * of his mortal life have been extended ant 
_ < ta the compaſs of kis immortal deſigus.“ 


= picture, however 3 is evi- 
8 charged. and favours. more. f 
the heed. imagination of a flattering poet » 
than of the correct Judgment. of. an Mons . 


|: tial hiſtorian. 


Had Cw, indeed, e be . Ls 
| evi im a public ſlation, been able ta con- 5 
the plan af all his future enterprizes, 


165 and afterwards carry them, as he did, inte 


full execution, he had certainly werited all; 
the praiſes, which are here beſtowed. upon 
his memory : but ĩt is more agreeable to the 
ed capacity of the human mind, and 
be uncertain nature of human events, to 
Lappoſe, that, : without. purſuing any regu- 
ſcheme, or extending his. views to "Wl 
tant; conſoquonces; he proceeded,. gradually, 
from one: Rep to another till at laſl he ats 
tained:the ſupreme authority. © {12 6] pd 
What diſtinguiſhed him above all his con- 


temporaties, and contributed moſt do bis 


marvellous. ſucceſs, was the uncommon 1 
gacity, with-which he difcerped the fayour-; 
able maidents, as Ay happened, and 1 

ex- 
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dexterity and addreſs with which he con- 
verted them to his on advantage ; and in 
the proſecution of theſe meaſures no dau- 
ger could appal his courage, no Cifficalties | 
could abate his ardbur, 


5 


The domeſtic 0 of Cromwell, 2 


| though frequently rigid and ſevere, was 


neither cruel nor tyfannical; and When any 


-pantſhment, leſs than capital could keep 
bis enemies quiet, they ſeldom or never 
were brought to the ſcaffold, His foreign 
politics, though bold and enterprizing, 
were prejudicial to the intereſt of the nation, 
and ſeem more to have been owing to head- 
| firong paſſion or bigotted prejudices, than” 


to cool judgment and deliberation. 


If we examine the moral han dber of: W 
Cromwell, with that indulgence: which i- 
due to the infirmities of human nature, we 
ſhall not be diſpoſed to reproach him with: 

_ thoſe atrocious crimes which. his e 
have laid to his charge. . 
Conſidering the principles and as 
of the times, it wil 
that he ſhould embrace the parliamentary. 
rather than the royal party; ſince even, at 


not be thought ſtrange, 


pleſent, moſt men of ſenſe and moderation 
are of opinion, that, in the civil wars which 


thew ores in hs eee it it ex. 


1 
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1 bemehh diffieult to determine on ien fide 
the juſtice of the quarrel lay. 19 


| That part of his conduQ which can never 


ib juſtified, and which even his warmeſt ad- 


vocates and admirers will never vndertake 
to defend, is the ſhare which he had in 


the murder of his ſovereign: but even 

this, the moſt criminal of all his actions, 
was to him covered under à thick veil of 
republican and fanatical illufions ; and it 
is not impoſſible, that-he might think. i it, as 
many others did, to be the moſt meritorious 


0 


Action which he could perform. - 


His uſurpation of the government was 


| as much owing to neceſſity as ambition: nor 

is it eaſy to conceive. hom the troubles of 
the nation could at that time be compoſed, 
without the exerciſe of military and _—_—_y 
authority. 


The private deportment. of Cromwell:i is 


4 altogetber unexceptionable, or gather wor- 
_. thy of the higheſt praiſe. He was a duti- 
ful fon, an affectionate brother, a kind huſ- 
band, an indulgent father, and even, in 
ſome inſtances, a ſincere and faithful friend : 
and, upon the whole, his character is not 


more diſtinguiſhed by his diſcovering ſuch 
a - firappe conjunction of - abſurdity and 
good: ſenſe, than by his, tempering ſuch in- 
W n ang lach furious . 


48. 


194 She Hillen af RN 
Li rep pa ae and homs- 
mit 
. JI bad no arias. they the 5 
Porky) aſſe mbled ; and egreeable to. hit laſt 
_ © willl, elected his eldeſi ſon Richard, as. bis 
ſucceſſur! Fur from meeting with any 4 
N the hole nation ſeemed to ac no 
« ledge his authority. Fleetwood, in hoſe f- 
vor Ctammell was ſuppoſed to haue made. 
1 will,relinquiſtied all claim or pretenſion to the 
pratectorſhip. Henry, Richard's. brother, 
_ «who govertied: Ireland with great ability Ig 
cured him the obedience of that; kingdom 
Monk, who wag abſolute maſter of Scatland. 
being much attached to- his family, A 
Nr e the new Mangan | 
£54 Ii 2! inte dt Fg 


1 * * . m5 4 15 | 
Wy * is fg Ko Dan even co 5 de. 

orne t -atneſ: Ken Q 

| ts TE bel 15 melancholy 

24 though W an apparition, ” © which told 

Bien, chat he RP be . 1 man in England. 

Vpon his-acquainting his father with chis story, the ld 

—_ gentleman was ly angry, and ordered bis maſter 
8 5M correct him x his preſu l | his $ chaſtiſe- 


ment, however, 
cs who was ſill convinced cf the truth of the pre- 


1 "Hi and frequently ventured to mention it, though 
| T2: 2 br. Stuart, cold him, that it ene 


Wy Pe too, in which he afted a part, at the-free-| | 
of — is firſt * od have 1 iv 
WIC 


ad no effect upon "the ambitious 07 


ity,” ever the fleet 


— 


coun- 

5 | 4 

with the aefire of ag 
called Lingua, or the cömbat 
ſenſes for the right of ſuperiority, The TuHjeR is, that 
: — preſents a ctown and à robe for” which the 
 ſenles are to, contend. The ts following ſcenes will 
= the. foundation of the report which relates to 
Cromwell, who acted the part of Tactus, or the ſenſe 


touchi! 

be, Wet erbt v. 
| MzxDacio. TAcTvs. 

50 No chaſte Diana, Frant my nets to butt. 
„Jack, The rifing childhood of the chearfuf morn 
N almott grown a youth, and byerclitihbs _ 

2 er gilt eaſtern hiſts, about which time 
WG ſtus moſt carneftly importuned F 
a et him hertabouts ; What cauſe I know not. 
1 "et Z You mall know 
Tac. Sure, by the ſun, it ſhould be nine d'clock 


My is 


Maud. What a ſtar- gazer will you nee? look down ? 


240 Tacz. Clear is the ſun, and blue the firmament: 
29 oi the heavens d6 ſmile,” And. At thy 
: F 3.x. - 711 ap, 
To look ſo ſa bigh, HH Bette d eg. 
woe timbles at the tobe am bd her. 
5 OY nlp wg hts have ſlippety ſeet, 1 had: we 
| Allen. 
Mend. Welt doth be fall, that riſeth with . 
— ew v6 amen pa 
21 q * $ in bern do ſtrive, 
Tuc. How now 10 | a | 
Alend. You'll be fo Wo Ts: 4h 
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recognized 
I= ky te,” " (ove en Addteſſes from the 


25 . and ped five . 


oftly, ko your colt, f Hope, | | 
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counties. and, moſt. ſubſtantial corporations, 


a5 the terms of "OR and ſubmiſhon, fe- 


{ Taft. ES "8 
© Mend. an ein be found, | 
Tac. And a robe | ”— 
Tach. A crown and rol TY | 
Mend. It had been better for you to 1 * a 
 ,-  fool's coat, and a bauble, hey, hey! 
Taf. Jupiter! Japiter! how comes this here ? 
| _ Mend. O! Six! Jupiter is making thunder; he hears 
vou not; here's one that knows better, ; 
Tack. 3 2285 rous rich; ha ! but ſure it is not ſo; 
0 
Do I not ſleep, and tam of this good luck, r 
No, I am awake and feel it now. 
Whoſe ſhould it be? Ln. takes. ir up. 
. Mend. Set up a | quis 5 
cf. Mercury ! all's mine own : here's none to ery 
| half's mine, T 


« Mend. When I am gone, | 


SCENE. VI A DE NEE 1 
* Ta#. Tactus thy ſneezing ſomewhat did — 
Was ever man ſo fortunate as 17 
To break his ſhins on ſuch a ftumbling-block. 
15 | Roſes and bays pack hence: this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles' and inveſts, | 
How gallantly it fits me ! ſure the dave 5 
Meaſured my head that wrought, this . 
They lye that ſay complexions cannot chan 
My blood's enno obled, and I am. transfor 


12 the ſacred temper of a Kix c. 
' Methinks hear my noble paralites 1 


4 


* 
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licitated him on his ſucceſfon. F oreigo mi- 
err vied N each Sener in W wy 


| b e K en Alexander, © 
| Liaking'my feet, and wond ring where T got 
. This precious ointment ; how my pace is nude r 
How princely do I ſpeak I how ſharp F rhreaten ! 
| Tos PI! curb your headfirong imputience, * ' 
. nd make you tremble when the hon roars: 
Fe earth-bred worms: © for a fooking-glals ! 
Poets will write whole volumes of this change. a 
Where's my attendants": come . rah, 
+ © quickly, + | 
Or by the wings of ? 


. 


8 


* ip ba e © £4 tl 


* T8 itle ſcruputous o .! was . means 
| of acquiring; the ſupreme authority; and how much he 
 viſregarded the ſenſe of the nition, appeats from the 
; information of Mr. Henry Nevil, a celebrated politician 
5 that age, and one of the' members of the council of 
mate. He ſays, that, when the queſtion with regard 
| - he ſertlement of the kingdom was in agitation, 
2 1 ſent for ſome of the principal divines, as if 
1 mage it a matter of conſcience to be determined by — | 
| their opinion, Among theſe was the famous Mr, Cala» | 
my, who boldly oppoſed the projet of Cremwell's fin- 
gle government, and offered to prove it to be both unlaw- 
| ful and impräcticable. Cromwell told bim, that it cov 
> | btotbe unlawful, as the ſafety of the nation, which 
| | ys the ſupreme law, required ſuch an expedient, * But, 
12. a fays he, © Mr, Calamy, why impracticable?“ 
| cauſe” replied. Calamy, © it is contrary to the 
I -* ſenſe of. the nation ; there will be nine in ten a- 
BF. L- & e mm, TIA TW: well," ” en He ta | 
| : g waat.”” 73 
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98 The hiſtory of EuG % 
the uſual compliments. And Richard, 
whoſe quiet and peaceable difpotion would 
C 


« \what if I ſhould diſarm the nine, and put a ſword 
«> _ 74 tenth- man's hand, would not that do the 
( ( ET %%CÄ ( 
Never did king of England aſſume greater ſtate and 
dignity than was maintained by n He refuſed 
the title of couſin from the French king, expecting to 
receive that of brother; and he played off the Spani- 
ard ſo artfully againft him, that the ambaſſadors of both 
* courted his fayour with the utmoſt . 
is gave occaſion to the Dutch, who have an excel- 
lent turn for low, humour, to ſtrike a. medal, repre- 
ſenting Cromwell and his titles on one fide, with Bri- 
| panel on the other, and Cromwell thruſting his head 
is a er * with his breeches down and ay 25 
are, the Spaniſh ambaſſador ſtoopint to kiſs it, 
while the French ambaſſador holds p16 b the * 8 
with theſe words inſcribed, Retire toi ; cet boneur ap- 
e an roi mon maitre : come back; that tonour 
L re . bag that, 3 3 2 m__ 
1 a ſpecimen of the proteQor's dexterity in over- 
ee Ras. who were — converſant in the fame 


arts, and of the exact and faithful intelligence, which, 


by means K his ſpies, he received from all quarters, 
it may not be imptoper to mention the following Rory, 
which is related by an hiſtorian who wrote ſobn after. 
One of his domeſtic chaplains, Mr. Jeremy White, 
à mag of great wit and vivacity, was ſo ambitious as +0 
make his addreſfes to the lady Frances, the protector's 
8 daughter. The young lady did not diſcourage his 
uit; and this piece af innocent gallantry, in ſo regular 
and — a court, could not long be kept ſecret. 
Ctomwell was Thfbrihed of it By one of his Re and 


A 


. ˙ » a tr at 
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never have: led him to aſpire to emx ire, Was 
1 to accept fo rich à ſucceſſion, 
. p (gy 152Lv1 149 which | 
= defired the filing to be 0 the watt} ne 
him, at the ſame time, that, if he: could give him any 

ſubſtantial proof, he ſhould be hand ſomely rewarded, 
and White puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity,” 
„ The ſpy executed his commiſſion with fo much 
Induſtry, that he hunted Jerry White, as be was uſu- 
ally called} to the 1:dy's chamber,” and tan immediately 
to acquaint the pr wn van Cromwell, in 2 rage, ba- 
ſtened thither Pintalf, and entering the chamber found 
ry on his knees, kifing the lady's hand, or having 

Jult kiſſed it. The protector aſkt9 him, with a ſtern 
countenance, what was the meaning of that poſtute 
before his 1 Frank ? White, with great preſence 
_ mind, replied, N 47 it pleaſe your highneſs, I haye 
2 long time been courting that gentle woman there, my 
dy's wo and cannot prevail? I was therefore 

ſoliciting my lady to intercede in my favour. 
Oli wer, turning to the young woman, cried, what's 
the meaning of this, huſſey ? why do you refuſe the 
honour which Mr. White would 9o.ygu ? 17 is my 
4 ; and I expect that you ſhould treat him as ſuch, 
y lady's woman, who wiſhed for nothing more, with 
Fre oy 8 rephed,, if Mr. White intends me 
honour,” 1 have no objection. Say; thou ſo 

2 laſe, erled Erortwell 3 call Goodwin, © This bufi- 

ſhall be done prefently before I leave the room. 
« Mr. White had gone too far to retreat: the par- 
: fon came ; erry and my lady's'woman were married 

5 the pre nee of the protector, who gave the bride 
five hundred pounds for her portion; and that,. with 
"alas money ad the * Ir. before, "Whig | 
L its 
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5 and after a long and warm debate, it was, 
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which ſcemed. to be offered him by the ge- 
vera conſent of the whole people. 

It, was judged expedient to ſummon a 
parliament, in order to procure ſupplies, 


both for the exigencies of the.civil- govern- 


ment, and for performing | [thoſe engage- 
ments, with foreign ſtates,“ particularly 
Sweden, which had been contracted by the 
aft protector. 

The better, if poſſible, to influence the 
ele&ions, the ſmall boroughs: were reſtored to 


1 their right of returning members; and the 


counties were permitted to ſend no more than 
their uſual number. The hou' of peers, or 
the other houſe, was compoſed of the ſame 

Ferlon s, who had been named by Oliver. 
The commons, at firſt, made no diffieulty 
in ſigning an engagement to adhere to the 


: preſent government. They next took under 


conſideratĩon the humble perition aud advice; 


Spa oth at 

| White 920 i in every . but one, which was, that 
- he could never love his wife, nor ſhe him, though 
ay lived together near fifty years afterwards, This 
- ory, ſays the author, I know to be true; as I was 
| intimately acquainted with both the parties, and haye 
"ls it told in the 2 of Mis. e who did 
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at laſt, carried by the court patty, that it 
| ſhould be conßtmed. 

They were alſo obliged | to acknowledge 
the authority of the other houſe; though 
they ſtill determined to treat this houſe of 


peers upon the ſoottiag of a perfect. _ | 


"ity. . 
Phey likewiſe defired, that the erection 
of the other houſe ſhould no way prejudice 


the right of thoſe ancient peers, who, from 


the commencement. of the war, had eſpouſ- 
ed the cauſe of the parliament; and, in a 


word, vin all their tranſactions, the country 


party oppoſed the meaſures of the court with 


o much violence, that the debates were 
protracted to an immoderate length, the bu- 

Aneſs of ſupplies was greatly retarded, and 
the friends of the new protector were filled 


. r the moſt terrible apprehenſions. 


But there was another quarter, from 


| which a more dangerous oppoſition was juſt- 
Ay to be dreaded. The whole republican 
party in the army, Fitz, Maſon, Moſs, Farley. 
and even Fleetwood, brother-in-law. to the 
protector, began to form caba's againſt him. 


The officers too of that party, whom 


Cam well had caſhiered, Overton, Ludlow, 


Rich, Okey, Alured, now abandoned their 


late retreats, and endeavoured to retrieve that 
| influence and, authority, of which they had 


i. LI for- 


\ 
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formerly been deprived. // Several like wiſe, 
who thought themſelves neglected by Rich- 
ard, Sydenham; Kelſey, Berry, Haines; en- 
poet at once in the cabal uf the others. 
mbert, whoſe authority was great in the 
army, and even Deſborow, the protector's 
uncle, were tem ted to countenance the 
ſame ſaction. All the diſſaffected officers 
- uſually met at Fleetwood's lodgings; and 
becauſe he. dwelt in Wallingford-houſe, the 
Party were called the Wallingſord- eabal. 
Kichard, - who had neither penetration to 
- »+ifcover their deſigns, nor courage to de- 
feat their projects, was unwarily induced 
to conſent to the aſſembling a general eoun- 
cil of oſßfcers, Who might give him their ad- 
vice, as they pretended, _ ego to tie 
. management of the army. 
No ſooner had they met than they 
| drew up/a'remonſtrance. They there com- 
- plained,” that the good old eauſe, as they 
called it, was entirely neglected; and they 
- Propoſed as a 1 that the whole mili- 
- tary” power, the command of the armies, 
che Hipofab of the militia, ſhould be com- 
mitred to ſome perſon, on whom they could 
.toly: The trained bands of the thy were 
perſuaded by tw aldermen, Tichburn and 
Ixeton, to Expreſs the ſame waa papa on ad- 
1 * * cauſe,” 
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- The proppſals of the officers - gave reat 
* — to the protector. The 7 3 
- whom he chiefly truſted, were, ell of them, 
except Broghill, men of civil characters and 
proſeſſſons; Fiennes, Thurloe, White- 
locke, Wolſeley; who could only aſſiſt him 
- with their counſel and advice. 
He was indued with none of thoſe. tal⸗ 
ente, which were neceſſary for gaining a fa- 
natie army. Exceptions being taken againſt | 
- ſome. , promotions, which be had made, 
36 What, „ ſaid he, . would you have me 
40 prefey none but the godly? here is DickIn- 5 
1 gold{by who can neither preach. dor prag; 
45 yet I will truſt him before ye all.” The 
: ſaints, as they called. . were 
greatly offended at this expreſſio. 
The other qualities of the protector were 
highly commendable: He was of a mild. 
generous, and benevolent diſpoſition. Some © 
of his party offering to defeat theſe intrigues 
by the murder of Lambert, if he would give 
his conſent, he declared, that he would ra- 
- ther relign his authority, than be guilty. of 
« fucha baſe and deteſtable ation, 
The . parliament was no leſs alarmed at 17 
; ide deſigns of ihe army. They decreed that 
: there ſhould. be no aſſembly or general coun- 
eil of officers with the pd n conſent, 
for 7 his 1 f20 | 
- * This 


* 
* 
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This meaſure immediately brought mat- 


ters to a criſis. The officers repaired to 
Richard, and inſiſted on the inſtant diſſolu- 
tion of the . 'Deſborow, a man of 


a rough and clowniſh diſpoſition, endeavour- 


cd to frighten him into compliance. The 


protector had neither ſpirit to deny, nor po- 
er to reſiſt. The parliament was diſſolved; 
and by the ſame act, the protector was con- 
ſidered by every one as effectually depoſed. 


In a few days after, 1 Nr rag 


tion in form. e 
_ "Henry, che deputy of Ireland, was re- 
markable for the ſame humane and gene- 


"Tons diſpoſition as Richard; but as he po- 
ö fleſſed greater courage and capacity, it was 


generally thought, that he would make 


ſome reliftance. He had governed Ireland 


with great popularity; and was extremely 
beloved both. by the army and natives. 


Had he been of an ambitious character, 


he might certainly have raiſed conſiderable 
- .. diſturbances: but being threatened by Sir 


'Hardreſs Waller, colonel] John Jones, and 


other officers, he very peaceably yielded to 


the times, and returned to England. He had 
once reſolved to proclaim the king in Dub- 


1 


reſolution. 


lin, but had not the courage to execute his 


p * | . 5 
* = 
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„Thus fell ſuddenly. from the pinnacle = 
fortune, but, by a rare felicity, without any 


bart, or injury, the family of the Cromwells. 
Richard continued to enjoy an eſtate, which 
was very ſmall, and loaded too with a large 
debt, Which he had contracted for the fune- 
ral of his father, TT 

Aſter the reſtoration, though de eſcaped 


with impunity, he choſe to retire to the 


_ Continenn, till the ſpirit of party and ſaction 


ſhould i in ſome meaſure be abated, Some 
time after he returned to England, where 


he lived to great old age, not dying till ta- 
wards the latter end of queen Anne's reign. 
The council of officers having thus uſurp- 
ed the ſupreme authority, began to conſider 
What form of government they ſhould next 


(eſtabliſh, Many of them were diſpoſed to 
erect a military government, and to exer- 


eiſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open 


manner; but as it would be difficult to 


Zane the people to the payment of taxes, 
ee by arbitrary will and pleaſure; it was 
olved to retain the appearance of civil au- 
E ks. and to reſtore the long PRI, 

Which had been expelled by Cromwell. 
| They could not be diſſolved, it was af- 


Amed, without their own copſtat; - and vi- 
olence had interrupted, but could not anni. 


Alla, ow right to government. The of. 
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| ficers likewiſe hoped, that as thoſe mem- 
bers were conſcious of their own wealtnels 


Tum was lik 
| ed, he thou 


and infignificance, they would be willi 
to act in ſubordination to the military com- 


manders, and would thenceforth ſuffer all 
the authority to remain in thoſe hands. in 5 
which the power was ſo vifibly lodged. 
In proſecution of this ebene, ike ere 
repaired to the houſe of Lenthal, who had 
been ſpeaker in the long parliament, and 


4 Home him with a declaration of the mi- 
1 


litary council, by which he and the other 
members were invited to re-afſemble; © --* 

| Lenthal was a man of a low and timid 
ſpirit ; ; and at firſt made ſeveral objections 


to meet on the day appoint- 
ght proper to join them; 

they immediately proceeded to 'bufineſs, 
The excluded acer made a fraitleſs 


to the 7 key But finding that à quo- 


attempt to reſume their ſeats among them. 


The numbers of this parliament wete 
very inconſiderable amounting only 0 
forty-two: members, Their authotity fs the 
nation, ever ſince they had been garbled by 
the army, was greatly weakened'; and after 
their expulſion, had been wholly extin- 
guiſhed. But being all of them men of 3 im- 


moderate ambition; and ſome of them men 


bk uncommon abilities; 3 they” were. deter- 
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mined, ſince they poſſeſſed the title of the 
national repreſentative, and found that ſome 
ſhadow of a parliament: was neceflary for the 
purpoſes of the army, not to act a ſubor-. 
dinate part, nor to own ſubjection to thoſe 
Who profeſſed themſelves to be their ſer- 
They appointed a council, in which they 
took care that the officers of Wallingford 
houſe ſhould not be the majority: they con- 
ſtitüted Fleetwood lieutenant general of the 
army; but his commiſſion was only to laſt 
during the ' pleaſure of the houſe : they 
choſe ſeven perſons, who ſhould diſpoſe of 
ſuch commands as fell vacant; and they de- 
creed, that all commiſſions ſhould be grant- 
ed by the ſpeaker, and be ſigned by him in 
the name of the parliament. 
The general officers were highly offended 
at theſe meaſures, which implied ſuch a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of their defigns ; and this 
diſcontent would have broke out into ſome 
action, fatal to the authority of the parlia- 
ment, had it not been reſtrained by the 
fear of danger from the common enemy. 
The bulk of the nation was compoſed of 
royalifts. and Preſbyterians; and both theſe 
parties had ever concurred in their ha- 
wed of the pretended parliament. When 
this parliament was expelled by Cromwell, 


x 
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= eomempt had ſucceeded to averſion. ; 2 and | 

| every freedom had been uſed in ridiculing 

| che impotent, but reſtleſs ambition of 

theſe perry tyrants; Seeing them reſtored 
to authority, all men were inflamed: with 
the higheſt indignation; together with ap- 
prehenſions, leſt ſuch mercileſs rulers ſhould: 
take vengeance on their enemies for the in- 
ſults and indignities which they had ſo fre- 

quently ſuffered. 

A ſecret agreement was, e effefted 
een the rival parties; and it was re- 
ſolved, that, forgetting their former feuds 
and animoſities, they ſhould exert their utmoſt 
endeavouss for the overthrow: of the rump: 
for ſo they termed the parliament, in alluſion 

to that part of the animal body, the molt 
inconſiderable and-ignoble; +} . 
The Preſbyrerians, ſenſible 8 expe- 
rience, that their love of liberty, however. 
commendable, had hurried them into un- 
juſliflable meaſures, were willing to atone 
for their paſt miſdemeanots by contributing. i 
their aſſiſtance to the Wien, of, the | 
roval family inns 75% 
The nobility 5 ntfs were . eager to t 
accompliſh the ſame enterprize, by which = 
alone they could hope to be delivered 
| ſram. flavery :: and no man was Wy uncon- 
necled with — ſo regardleſs of the "I 
| 1232 8 lie 
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| lic welfare, as not to entertain the moſt ar- 
dent wiſhes for the abolition of that tyran- 
ny, which, Whether conſidered in a civil 
or military ſenſe, was equally odious and 
deſtructive to the nation. e ; 

_ * Mordaunt, who had been concerned in 
the late conſpiracy, and who had fo nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life, ſeemed rather 

| encouraged then intimidated by his paſt 
danger; and having, by his firm and ſteady 
behaviour, procured the confidence of the 
Toyal party, he was now become the chief 
director of all their councils. We 
In many counties a ſcheme was laid ſor 
an immediate inſurrection. Lord Willough- 
by of Parham, and Sir Horatio Townſhend, 
promiſed to ſurpriſe Lynne; general Maſley 
undertook to ſecure Glouceſter ; lord New- 

port, Littleton, and other ee ue en- 

aged to take poſſeſſion of Shrewſbury ; Sir 

: Geo e Booth, of Cheſter; Sir Thomas | 
Middleton, of North Wales; Arundel, Pol- : 
lard, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth 
oO" 8 
A A day was fixed for the execution of all 
_ theſe projects. The king, with the duke of 
York, had ſecretly repaired to Calais, with a 
_ deſign of putting themſelves at the head of 

= his loyal ſubjects: and the French had pro- 

3 miſed to furniſh him with a ſmall body of 


4. 
— 


time appointed for t 
much that ſome were unable, however will- 


troops, in order to ſecond the infurre | bs r + 


„ 


the Engliſh. e 8" 0 es 
This conſpiracy was ctr” ate _ 
cret intelligence of Sir Richard Willis, who 
now maintained with the parlament the 
ſame correſpondence which he had formerly 
Carried on with Cromwell. 


Many of the conſpirators in ide 


counties were ſeigzed and impriſoned: 
others, alarmed at the diſcovery of the plot, 
abandoned their houſes or remained quiet: 


a violent tempeſt 6 hr res, e 
we inſurrection; inſo- 


7 3 ** * 


ing, to join their friends, aud others were 


filled” with fear and ſuperſtition, at an inei- 
dent ſo uncommon in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Of all the projects, the only one which 


was carried into execution, was that of Sir 


George Booth for the ſurprizal of Cheſter. 
Booth was joined by the earl of Derby, lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, eolonel Mor- 

en... oy Bs. 
le was farther reinforced by Sir William 

n with ſome troops from Nerth 
Wale 


» 


les; and the inſurgents» were ſtrong 


enough to reduce all in the neighbourhood, 
and to ſubdue every one who dared to op- 


poſe them, In their manifeſto they took no 


_ 


nt 


due Comwonwratra, fit 
notice of the king : they only inſiſted ona 


_ free and full paliament © 
The romp were filled with the moſt ter- 
ble _apprehenfions. They were no ſtran- 
__ the diſcontented humour of the na- 
tion; and the leaſt incident, they knew, was 
ſuſſitient to make it break out into actidn. 
| © Booth was of a family diſtinguiſhed for its 
Preſbyterian principles; and his union with 
the royaliſts 4 conſidered as a moſt alarm- 
N They had many officers, of 
Whoſe fidelity they were more aſſured than 
of that of Lambert; but there was no one 
Whoſe courage and conduct were, in any de- 
SL Os ͤ % ooo FOOT: 
They therefore ordered him to quell the 
inſurrection: and he inftantly departed to 
execute his commiſſion, Booth imprudently 
abandoned Cheſter, and oppoſed, in the 
field. his raw and undiſciplined troops 
— theſe brave and determined veterans. 
He was ſoon defeated and taken priſoner. 
His whole party were entirely diſcomfited : 
and the parliament had no other buſineſs 
than to crowd the priſons with their declar- 


ed or their ſuſpected enemies. 
This ſucceſs, however, far from eſtabliſh- 


Iigng the authority, ſerved only to precipitaze 
, "| - the ruin of the parliament. Lambert, con- 
ſeicus of his own ſtrength, and of the ex- 
| e treme 


4 
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* weakneſs of the ramp, was nd Jeſs | 
dangerous to them than Booth. 
"X'thoufand pounds, which they gave him 8 
46. a'preſent, be diflributed entirely "ow 
His officers. By his advice the 
petition, and ſent it to . a man of 7 
weak intellects, and full of the moſt bigott · 
ed prejudices, The purport of it was, that 
Fleetwood ſhould be appointed general of the 
forces, Lambert major-general, ' Deſborow 
Heutenant general of Te horſe, Monk 
major-general of the horſe, _ To this. they 
ſubjoined a demand, that no officer ſhould 
be caſhiered but t by ſentence, of a e 
martial. * 
e ien incenſed at this pre- 
ſumption, immediately diſmiſſed from their 
commands Lambert, Deſborow, Berry, 
Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey, Cobbet. Sir. Ars 
thur Hazelrig made a motion for impeach: 
Ing Lambert of high treaſon, Fleetwood's 
commiſſion was annulled, and the com mand 
of the forces entruſted.to, ſeven perſons, of 
whom that general was one, The parlia- 
ment ee that no more general officers 
ſhould be appointed: and they pronounced 
it high treaſon to impoſe taxes or N . 
ney without conſent of parliament. | 
The officers, however, were not to bs 
intimidated by theſo feeble ee 


—  — ——————— 
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Lambert aſſembled a few troops, in order to 
determine the controverſy, Okey, who 
was bringing his regiment to the aſſiſtance 
of the parliamert, was abandoned by his 
wen. Morley and Moſs marched their re- 
giments into Palace-yard, in order to defeat 


., the deſigns of Lambert. 5 Wi) 
„But that artful general found means to h | 
_- diſappoint them. He poſted his men in the it 
ſtreets which lead to Weſtminſter-hall. ll 
When the ſpeaker arrived in his coach, he | 


cauſed the horſes-to be turned, and very po- 
Iitely conducted him home. The other 


| members were prevented from meeting by WW! 
2 the like ſtrats gem ; and the two regiments in 3 


Palace. yard, finding they were become the 
objects of ridicule, quietly. departed to their 
fs Gt, % ͤùò—[üm¾m 
The officers had now, once more, uſurped 
the ſupreme authority, of which they reſolved 
for ever to keep ho reality and ſubſtance, 
however on others they might confer the ſha- 
dow and appearance, They named a com- 
mittee of twenty-three, of whom ſeven were 
- officers. Theſe they affected to entruſt with 
the ſovereign power; and called them a 
% % INES 
TPhey every where gave out, that they 
| r to aſſemble a parliament, elected 
by the peo ple; but they actually took ſome 
wa 5 a 
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ſteps towards convoking a military parlia- % 


ment, conſiſting of * from weiß * 


: giment in ſervice, 


The whole nation was 51 with thr; 3 
a conſternation : the nobility and gentry - 


expected nothing but a general maſſacre and 


extirpation 3 and the people diſpaired of 
being able to recover that liberty, for Which 


they had formerly ſo ſtrennouſly contended, 


and of which they bad been ſo unjuſtly von 


_ by their own ſervants. 


During theſe diſtractions in England, the. 
wars on the continent were drawing towards 
a pn The parliament, While it retain- 

its authority, inſtead of purſüing the per- 


nicious politics of Cromwell in promoting 
the ſchemes of the ambitious Swede, adopt- 
ed the wiſe maxims of the Dutch republic, 
and determined, in conjunction with that. 


ſtate, to effect, by force of arms, an- OT 
ment between the northern crowns. _ 
Montague failed with a fleet to the Baltic, 


and carried with him as ambaſſador the ce- 
lebrated republican, Algernon Sidney. SU 
- ney found the Swediſh monarch engaged i 
che fiege of Copenhagen, the metropolis o 
bis enemy; and was glad, that, with a 


Roman ſpirit, he could flop the progreſs of 
W . Fenn en in ſo n A 
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Wich the higheſt indignation the ambi- | 
tidus prince was compelled to agree to the 
terms propoſed by the two commonwealtks. 
. ir hard,“ ſaid he, „that I ſhould be 
« obliged to receive laws from regieides 
% and pedlars.” But his whole army wWas 

cCooped up in an iſland, and might be ſtarved 
: by the united fleets of England and Holland, 
2 He was therefore forced to abandon his 
prey, when it was almoſt within his reach; 
and having concluded a peace with Den- | 
mark, returned to his own country, where 
he ſoon after diet. 

The quarrels between France and Spain 
wars! alſo compoſed by a final treaty. The 
miniſters of the two crowns, Mazarine and 

i, Don Lewis de Haro, met at the foot of the 

| Pyrenees," in the iſle of Pheaſants, a place Wy 
ſuppoſed to be entirely neuter, as neither 
kingdom pretended to the property. The þ 
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terms being fully adjuſted by the miniſters, 3 
the ' monarchs themſelves agreed to an in- 1 
terview ; and theſe two brilliant courts met Wl 
in all their ſplendour amidft thoſe Rage 1 
mountains. wlll 


- Philip brought his daughter Maria The- "1 | 
reſa;/ and beſtowing her in marriage on his 2 
nephew, Lewis, 3 to * 


0 


| 

j 
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; by; this ſirict tye, the national alliance 
' Which was now concladed; The French 


king renounced, in the moſt ſolemn, manner, 


= cer ſuccefion to which he might. be in- 
.. _ titled in conſequence of the. marriage ; an 
2 ice formality, and too weak * 

i againſt the un Ae ambition of princes. 


arrier 
The affairs of England were in ſo great 


© Eonfulion, that it was abſolutely impoff ble. 
to include that kingdom in the treaty, or to 
 Edgcert any meaſures with a e which 


was ubject to ſuch inceſſant changes, 

The king, diſheartened by the miſcar- 
riage g of every enterprize in his favour, was de- 
termined to try the weak reſource of foreign 
aid; and he, repaired to the Pyrenees at the 


3 time when the two miniſters were engaged 


their conference.” Don Lewis gave him a 


very kind and cordial a ; and expreſſ- 

ed his inclination, had t 

Spain, permitted him, to furniſh aſltance LY 

the unfortunate- monarch. Ke 
The politic Mazarine, pretending the al- = 

liance of France with the Engliſh common- 


wealth, would not fo much as fayour him 


vith an interview; and thou h it is alledg- 

ed, that the king engaged to eſpouſe the 
be could, at preſent, pro- 

cure Nn but h de of repes 


. % s.. * 8 he 
n 


cardinal's iece, 


and an hip. va; 
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The affairs of that monarch were now con- | | 
ſidered as jrretrievably ruined. Every at- 
tempt, which had been made in his favour, 
had been rendered abortive. The ſcaffold” 
1 had often flowed with the blood of the moſt 
zealous royaliſts. The ſpirits of many were 
broke by long confinements. The eſtates 
of all were exhauſted with fines and exac- 
tions. None durſt publickly declare them- 
ſelves of that party: and fo inconſiderable 
did their number, at firſt ſight, appear, that, 
even if the nation ſhould regain its liberty, 
which was by no means probable; it was 
thought uncertain what kind of government 
It would chuſe to eſtabliſh. F 1 
But while every thing wore ſuch an unfa- 
vourahle aſpect, fortune, by a ſurprizing re- 
volution, was now preparing the way for 
the king to aſcend the throne of his anceſ- 
tors. It was by the prudence and loyalty of WA 
one man that this happy change was at laſt | } 
| 5 ita” whoſe fate it was to re. 
ſtore the conſtitution of his country, and put 1 of 
a period. to the bloody diſſenſions of three W 1 
kingdoms, was the ſecond ſon, of an ancient Þ 
and honqurable family in Devooſhire., Ear- 1 4 
ly in his youth, he entered into the army; 
amd was employed in the unſucceſsful expe- 
ditions to Cadiz and the ifle of Rhe, 


Py ** y 


| After 


11 E Hilary 4 185155 me 


Was promoted to the com mand of a company 
under lord. Goring. This company was 


| * of two hundred men, one hun- 
dred of whom were volunteers, frequently | 


| 1 of family and fortune, ſometimes 
noblemen, who lived at their own expence 


5 in a very elegant manner; Such Was, at that 


time, the martial diſpoſition of the Engliſh. 


No ſooner did the war break out in this . 
illand than Monk returned to En gland, 


partly ambitiogs of promotion in his er 
country, party 


Stage, > 
After the en of 'Scorhiaid, he was 
nt by the earl of Leicefter againſt the Iriſh 
rebels; and having procured the command 


of a regiment, was ſoon remarked for his 


military kill and for his calm and ivirci- 
ble courape. | 
By theſe qualities, as well As s by his hu- 


; mane and genersus diſpoſition, he "I 
the affections of all wy ſoldiers ; and 15 

was their opinion of his condu& and capa- 

"oy that nere was no enterprize, however 


After then gliſh had compoſed their quarrels 
with all their neighbours; he ſtudied the k- 
tary art in the LowCovurttries; the great ſi ho 
of war to all the European nations; and he 


diffatis fied with ſome bad 
treatment, which he had received from the I 


— eee eee n DT I 4 ns ara i 1 


rg} 
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Liſicult, which the ly 


attempt under his direction: 


oy 


. 


He was. extremely moderate in party: | 


und While all around were b6iling with the 
moſt inveterate rancour againſt the oppoſite 


faction, he incurred the ſuſpicion of treachery | 
from the candour and tranquillity of his be- 


 havioar; | Ny iii a 131053180; 

When the Iriſh army was brought over 
into England, inſinuations of this kind had 
become ſo frequent, that he was even ſuſ- 
pended from his command, and ordered to 


repair to Oxford, to vindicate himſelf from 


the crimes which were laid to his charge. 
His eſtabliſhed character for truth and 


' fificerity was here of great ſervice; and 


upan his folemn proteſtations of inno- 


cence, he was re-eſtabliſhed in the command 
of his regiment, whick he joined at the ſiege 


%%% AA 36 
On the day immediately ſucceeding his 


arrival, Fairfax attacked and routed the 


royaliſts, commanded by Biron; and Monk, 
with others, was taken priſoner. He was 


committed to the Tower, where he ſuffered 


above two yeats all the rigours of want and 
confinement. | The king, however, notwith- 
ſtanding bis own: difficulties, ſent; bim, as a 


mark ef his gratitude, an hundred-guineas ; 


but it was not till after the total * 
3 | N 0 
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| af royaliſts, that he was reſtored to bis 


"0 Monk, though reduced to the greateſt 
1 neceſſities, had always declined the tem pti | 
offers of the parliament. But Cromwell, 
| _ ſenfible of his merit, earneſtly importuned 
bim to embark in the war againſt the.Iriſh, 
who were now regarded. as rebels both 
1 againſt the anhing parliament ;. and Monk 


was got uiwilling to retrieve his ruined 
Wl - affairs by acce ting a command, which, he 
a imagined, was conſiſtent * the friſt 
Wl - principles of loyalty,  *. 
i Having once. entered into the ſervice of 
the parliament, he was under a neceſſity of | 
| obeying orders; and found himſelf obliged 
to fight both againſt the marquis of Ormond 
in Ireland, and 8 the king bimſelf i in 
Scotland. ; 
© - , Upon. TEE of this laſt kingdom, 
= Monk was entruſted with the ſupreme com- 4 
mand; and, by his ſtrict and impartial ad- 4 
1 


miniſtration of juſtice, as well as by his 

'mild and moderate behaviour, he N 1 
engaged the affections of the Scots by 

With the officers' and ſoldiers he was no * 

leſs popular; and foreſeeing that the attach= | 

ment of the army under his command might 

one tay. be of uſe to * he bad, „ 


= Tn 7 | 3 equal ad: 


tu 
an 


eg eee ah acceſs, endeavoured 0 
| 


ſecure their friehdſhip. 
His regard for Thy memory of Cromwell,.. | 
his dene factor, retained him in his allegiance 
to his ſueceſſor Richard, who, by his father, 
was defired to take no ſtep of importance, 


Without conſulting: general Monk, When 


the. long patliament was re-eſtabliſhed, 
Monk, who was not on the Þ t, and ho 
wus altogether unprepared for oppofition 
ſubmited to their authority, and was conti- 
nued in his command, from which it would 
have been dangerous to diſmiſs him. 
After the parliament was expelled by the 
army, he exclaimed againſt the violence, and 
Was firmly reſolved, as he pretended, to af- 
| cert. their violated privileges. Deeper de- 
figns, either in his own favour or in that of 
the king, were, from the beginning, ſup- 
poſed to be the motive of bis actions, 
A jealouſy had lon ng prevailed between 
him and Lambert; and every one ſaw the 
reaſon why he thwarted the ſchemes of that 
ambitious general, by whoſe ſucceſs his own 
author Je Lew. would ſoon be deſttoy- 
ed. Fake r no cordiality had ever ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the parliamentary leaders ; 


and it was very unlikely, that he meant to 


enkert his poiver and hazard his life for the 
advancement of one enemy above another. 
Vor. XXV. L How 


_* 


222 % 11 af 8 


.- How early he conceived the | deſign of 
71 his, bars ih Jeh keen] | 


ned 


OO. OR 
\ 


F 1 1 W 0 a you younger > Kale we J 
55 attached to the royal cauſe: th 
6 ranvilles, his near relations, and all the 
relt of his kindred, were embarked in the 


fame party: he himfelf was free from the 
fumes of. enthuſiaſm, and had contradted n 

exions with any of the fanatics, 

He had entered early into the ſervice of „ 
the Ro Elke and he had only left it by the Joſs | © 
erty. From the time of his 31 
wiring with the oppoſite party he had al. 
s.behayed with uncommon moderation, TF. 
| oo had. never been Kalle of any outrage | 
| E violence. _ "I 
His return, therefore, to loyalty was eaſy a 
and natural; and nothing, it was imagin-⸗ 
ed, could reſtrain his propenſity to that mea- | * Li 
Fare, but the proſpect of his own advance- | <0 
ment, 10 the hope of attaini 5 the fame | 


E:! da ptr A en Os — 


1 | and authority, which hac been Pol 70 e 
e 1 8 Cromwell. 455 J. dif 
rom ſuch ambitious, if not impract- ac 


e e (che: 
FL 


e Ms; natural e of his | Jt 
38113. . | 10 % tetti- the 


Ada the elitr and folidity' of Bis! 2 
Hius, and his great ape, now upon the de- 


Cline, ſeemed to have removed him at 2 


we eat diſtance. © Nh in 


Cromwell Himſelf, he ways" a afirmed, # 
could not long have ſupported hi 


$ 19 
on; and any other perſon, even ky, 
with the ſame genius, would find it — — 


fible to continue the practice of arts, of the | 


nature of which every one, from Experience, 
Was now ſufficiently apprized. 
It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, not- 


withſtanding anyſurmiſes to the contrary, that 


Monk never entertained the leaſt thought of 
8 himſelf to the ſupreme authority ; 
And that the view of reſtoring the king. was 
_ the true motive of his future conduct. 


IT he was long in diſcovering his inten- 9 


2 it ought to be remarked, that filence 
was neceſſar y in his fituation, and that, if he 


ape retarded, if not prevented, the execu- 


tog of the ſcheme, which he meant to ac 
"Wan. e 


Sir John Granville,” ſuppoſing that 05 


8 f general would declare i in 92 Uo $ favour, 
- diſpatched into Scotland his younger brother, 


a, enen, Dr. Monk, who carried Rim a 
etter and invitation from the king. e 
* doctor came by bo Edinburgh, he E 
at 


Mn revealed the ſecret ſooner, he might - 


- doptelibiilher wit het emple <q in a 


dengel of officers, and would rhe Mars 
'F - paged forfome hours. Ti the mean time he 
| Entered into converfation with Price, the ge- 


| netab's chaplain, a man of Honour, WT# 
_— " #86afout: friend'to the royal cauſe.” | 
The doctor, being fully Gen Viaced of its 


—— 


ew lain's integrity, "ventured to acquaint 
journey, and * 


dies with the object of bis 
queſted him, if ie ſhould: be'neceſſaty, WF 
uſt him wich all his intereſt. t „N 


Wo dompllmemic 4 the doclor informed 
bim of the nature of his buſineſs” Monk 
ſtopped him ſhort, and aſked whether he 
Irs ever diſcloſed the matter to any other 
perſon. % To none, ſaid the 'doQor, 
1 but to Price, of whoſe kdelity. 1 know, 
ou are fully ſatisſed.%, 0 9 
The general changing bis countenance, 
ſhiſted 


| | wach ide moſt perfect confidence: 


mb f ſor N the arduous taſk 
3. <> * e which 


N 


Ne 


At haſt. the general vet; d . | 


e diſcourſe, and would-enter into 
0 — Fotgy with him on the ſubject; 5 
bunt ſent him away with the firſt opportunity. 
> - Hewould nottruft his own brother, ad ſoon 
dd he ſound that he had revealed the ſecret ; 
though only to a man in whom he wirt 


His conduct in all other. ralpotts' was 7 


 -qually cavrious and reſerved; and no leſs 


: 1 England, he received a ſmall but 


„e 


Hiruclione. He deſired, however. 


The, COMO NAU. 12g 
2 he had, updertaken.,, All.;the, officers 


"Im the, army; of whom he was in the Jeaſt 


e immediately diſmiſſed: Cob- 
et, Who had been ſent by the committee 
x ſafety, under pretence of imparting their 
aden to Monk, but, in zeality, with a 
«view of corxupting his army, he inſtantly 


;Iwpriſened ; „the . ſeveral regiments, diſ- 


perfed in different parts of the kingdom, he 
e collected: be convoked an aſſem- 
bly, ſomewhat 'analopous to a convention 


.of- eflates in Scotland; and having ac- 


{quaimed- them with his deſign of marching 


nable ſupply 2 nie a. gol 
Underſtanding that ambert was proceed - 
dog: northwards: with, his army, Monk diſ- 
patched Cloberry and two other commiſſion- 
ers to London to aſſure the committee of his 
pęaceable diſpoſition, and to propoſe terms 
of accommodation. His chief yiew- was to 


procure delay, 80 retard the dente 


. of his enemies. 67 MHM win 109.300 | 
The Arztagem l effefo;: The em- 
; mittee} of ſalety agreed to à treaty, whach 


; was at laſt, ſigned hy the commaſſioners;z0but 


Monk re ſuſed to conſirm ãt i on pretences that 
his commiſfoners had excfeded their in- 


5 53. 


T's 


Lage in 4 ä at 


id Ws . 


4 


| their ede embrace 


to the greateſt extremities. - While Lambert 


Was collecting his forces at Newcallle, Ha- 


 zelrig and Morley entered Portſmonth, and 
declared for the parliament. | A party. 12 
to quell the inſurrection, e 


The city apprentices unn a body, K 
5 4ofilied on a free parliament. Though they i 
were ſuppreſſed by colonel Hewſon, a man 


"whe. had once been a cobler, but was now 


"within 1 itſelf, 


Admiral Lawſon with his quadron en- 
fred the river, and declared for the par- 


Thecon in caught in the ſnare, 
nnd. acce ed/of this « eceſtfyl —_— Ro 
The nation, mean while, had fallen into 1 
te of perſect anarchy; and b. reſufing the 
payment of all taxes, "reduc: the troops 


= 


ſame inte- : 


poſſeſſed of a high rank in the army, the | 
d eity Kill retained its ill humour, and diſco- 
vered marke of the higheſt diſſatisſaction. 
It even erected à kind of ſeperate govern- 
went, and exereiſed a N authority 


Aiament: -.. Hazelri ig. and Morley, infor med 


of theſe events, ited. Portſmouth, ' and 
haſtened towards London. The regiments 


An the; neighbourhood: of that city, were 


perſuaded by their old officers, 1 had 


Once 


Deen — * the committee of ſafety, 


5 2 
De Co AT. n 
ce more to eſpouſe the cauſe of the” pat” 


liament, _ \Delboraugh's regiment, whit * 


was ſent. by Lambert to affiſt his friends, 
po ſooner SLOT St. Albans, than it de- 


clared for the fame 'afſembly. 


_ ”Lenthall; the ſpeaker, at e PO Oy the : 
| officers, Mae Fe 


0 E the Parliament, which had alrea- 


his former authority, and 


8 5 been 11 expelled with ſo much con- 
It and ignominy. SOR STEELY Ty 


heir firſt ep was to annul the a againſt 


a payment of exciſe and cuſtoms : they 


next choſe commiſſioners for aſſigning quar= 
ih to the foldjers: and, without taking the 


an notice” of Lambert, they enjoined | the 
forces under his command to repair di 


"to. thoſe garriſons which were alloted them. 


e condition of Lambert vas now 
become entirely deſperate.* Monk had 


6 paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, and was 

advancing againſt him.. His own ſoldiers 

abandoned him in great num bre and re- 
ö volted to the enemy; 


Lord Fairfax tod, he Was told. bad levied 


: : troops behind him, and taken poſſeſſion of 
Vork, Without declaring his intentions. By 
the laft orders of ka rliament, he Was ſo 


a e of ztmy, that "he had 
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# elt ati ſabtiſſion ;"at 


Aff continued to advahce With big af, 
Which Was” Hear ſix thouſand ſtrong. The 


— — CEN IINIEY 
— . 0 Vo Et nn 


105 n of Berz me 
: 3 Eremiathiog: above an! hundred horſe: al 


"ret returned to their 1 with" di- 
himſelf was, a= pr 
fer, kreſted and ent to "the Tower. aer, 
ne other bllicerF of che amy, Who Jad” 
beg) forinerly' cathiered” by che parliament,” 
and had reſumed” their Polt in order to ex- 
pel that aſſembly, were again” diſmiſſed and 


coulited to” their own.” oufes.. Sit Harry 
. 2 ꝗ 60 and other members, Who had cbun⸗ 


eh the proceedings of the committee 
were ſubjected to à like confne- 


55 155 the Piri ſcethed now. ts 


have eſtabliſhed | its authority uppn a mare 
ſolid foundation than ever, and to be. ſecute 


agaiplt a 


„Men Langhe h apprized of the Nanda N 
of th parliament, who ſent” kim go orders,” 


0 


f 


forces i England were three times as Hu- 


„ BY "bat w ers 9 nh "different 
pat ae bike lege Fairfac, who had 

nd "ac the king, Hnd- 
Kir 9 7 ile to ekctart from the” general | 
You? 


ite.” 2 
e obtfes ſbrdagh Whith Mok 


1 ene n preſented * 


21 


by danger « of oppoſition © or contra . 


e eee, 


e 
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_ addreſſes, beſe him in. the; moſt ear 
neſt manner, th 8 be would uſe „ 
in, refloring — vation 10 peace and tran- 
quillity, and to the enjoyment gf We Þ. * 
berties, to 9 dy law, NN were way 
| 1 dy 12 1 during o many | 
years, .. nelly, deprived * 
and 4 ths, dae to 9 & ibis purpoſe, 
| he, would either, endeavour to reflore.thoſe 
members, who had been excluded. before 
tze king's death, or to procure the election 
ofs new parliament, Who might, legally, 
and by common conſent, inter the af= 
Fairs of the public,. ? 
Though Monk did not ſeem to approve. of 
theſe n the known honour and vir- 
tue of the man were conſidered as a pledge 
for his future conduct, and by his prudence- 
and moderation, it was univerſally expected, 
a final period would be put to the troubles, . 
8 in — the, d was, at -prelent in · 1. 
; va Y h 


he parliament v were no. ſooner informed. 
of. The enemy's approach, than they EY 
patched Scot and Robinſon, as their depu- 
- ries, under pretence of congratulating, t 
eneral, but in reality to wich , WY F 
| 1 conduct. The City: ie 
| principal W 0 pay OA d | he is 


. and at the * time to Tort: 


10 vince 


130 The ain of For np. 5 


- vince him of the abſolate neceflity of call- 
ing a free parkiament, the great obi of 
| all; men's wies. 


ul he arrived at St. Albans, He there ſent 
3, meſſage to. the parliament, defiring them 


wh 0 . now- retended to return. 
a. EN alle 1 6 


1 


recarious and. uncertain as ever. N 
e thought it Ng Ong 5 to 
gratify the general. 


mutiny. One regiment in particular, which 
uartereg 3 in Somerſet-Houſe, declared, 
45 ey were determined to MY their 72 


An ſpite of the northern army. But tho 


| Ah to. foment and increaſe, the 
355 ar. either abſent or in confine- 
ent; "and for. want of leaders to conduct 
"the a were, at laſt, obliged, 

* — to retire. 


Honk proceeded. Aihönt interruption 55 


he ſoldiers were tefs £7; 
lubmiffive. They broke out into an open 


. 2 ; Ss us | 


2 rh 1 9 0 B ſuch an occaion, would have | 


: ” Monk 
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Monk with his army took quarters in Weſt⸗ 
The general was introduced to the houſe 
with great ſolemnity; and received, by the 


mouth of Lenthal, the public thanks for the 


great ſervices, which de had done his coun- 
uy. | 1 TER7 l Ls PL Ding S 


$f 


vices, which he had been ſo happy as to 


perform, were no more than his duty, apd 


Lelirved not the „ pratles, which they 
were now pleaſed to 
among many perſons of greater merit, who 


were engaged in their ſervice, he had been 
employed as the inſtrument of providence 


for reftoring them to their authority; but he 


confidered this ſervice only as a ſtep to more 


important benefits, which it was their part to 


confer on the-nation: that, during the courſe 
of his march, he obſerved all ranks of men, 
in all places, to long ardently for a ſettle- 
ment of the nation, after the violent di- 


and to have no bopes'6f_fich' bleſſing, but 
from the difſolution of the preſent parlia- 


ment, and from, the convoking a new one, 
' free and full, who, unfettered by oaths or 


engagements, might nally, give fatis- 


faction to the people: thut addreſſes had 


been 


* , 


"Monk was a feaſible, 'though's homely 
. ſpeaker, He told the houſe, that the' ſer- 


ſtow upon him: that, 


fraQjons, to which they bad been ſubject; 


; Wot NY . 

12 2 ern me ENGLAND.., 

U Mm for chat purpaſe: but 
that he, mindful of his duty, — fal eld 
the petitioners, that the parliament itſelf, 
"WAA Was now free and would: ſoon de 
full, Was the Veſt jodgs. of all theſe mat- 
ters,” _ 67 2 the whole community ought 


daß ſabmit to their 8 that 
Ve" Rad given this. anſwer tor the 

people, 1 KY. now take the liberty to 
bo Wink the houſe, that the fewer engage- 

| Wy ng were demanded, the more compre- 
henſive” would their plan prove, and the 

more acceptable would it be to the people; 


"ſafety, if the fanatics. and cavaliers were 
"excluded; as the principles of the | firſt 
were deftruQive of government, and thoſe 
"of rhe laſt were e to libertix. 
This ſpeech was par 4. e and 
party dif agreeable to "Is ls fox 4 as well as 
to the nation; but it was perfectly conſiſtent 
with the 1 of the general; it kept e- 
very one in fufpepce with regard to his in- 
Wo "and preſerved that uncertainty! in 
3 Se was 10 much Tt 1ntereſt to retain 
- the” uv 8 Gin 4330 
oO Ie, Was impalbble, however, that the king. 
dem mould long remain in this doubtful 


Wayton': the ardour of wy props, as wel 


and that it was ſafficient for the public El 
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..... OBiand Pubs 
{Daring che late diftraftions,” the payment 
of taxes had been interrupted; and 
the parliament, upon theit reſtoration, : had 
rene wed their orders for 'all collections and 
impoſitions, yet ſo little authority did they 


* 


as of the patliiineti, foon brought matters 


_ - poſſeſs in the nation, that the people obey- 
ed their commands with great backwardneſs 
I OTOL 
The common-council of London abſolute- 
ly refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment de- 
manded of them; and openly declared, 


that, till a free and legal parliament was aſ- 


ſembled they would never conſent to make 
any payment. This refuſal would immedi- 
ately have deſtroyed the authority of the par- 
lament: they were, therefore, reſolved, up- 


on this occaſion, to make at once a full tryal 


of theit om ſtrength and of the general's 


fidelity, © 


| 8 , SPL 115 : * 73 N 
They ordered Monk to march into the 
city, to apprehend twelve perſons who had 


contemned their authority, to break down 


the poſts and chains in all the ſtreets, and to 
_ raze and demoliſh the portculliſes and gates 
of che city ; and they commanded him to 
bee theſe violent orders carried into immedi 


ate execution, 
Vor. XXV. 
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|; and though 


— 
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21. Hen of, EygLanD. 1 
t ſurpriſe. 9s, eonſternation of 
Ig teſolyed to obey the in- 
iy to, the, earneſt. intreaties of 
nds, "RS e warm remonſtrances of 
ficers, — to the humble. petitions and 
ff the people, he entered the 
ile manner :. he ſeized as many 
| as of the obnoxious perſons, whom. 
to the the Tower? : he levelled 
Torre ground the g ates and portculliſes : 
nd. baving. thus rendered the city entirely 
Lene and 98654 it to ſcorn, ml con- 
.tempt_ of its enemies, he returned in tri- 
2 1 Bis 1 by in Weſtminſter, . "3g 2 
| . had no 1 
to reflect, than he inſtantly found that 
| 1 3 his diſimulation to too great 
* oath. This laſt meaſure, he ſaw, in- 
lead of. being. a, continuation of that pru- 
7 Wt; bigyity which he had hitherto pre. 
Was declarin; for a pare. in 
Pt manner, and * himſelf, ell 
8 che nation, at the mercy of that cruel 
3 1 who had brought their ſovereign 
AInſamous. death, and ; who had been 
| i; cauſe. of all the calamities, ch 
0 the 1 10 2d, been fince afflicted. 
7 thereft ore, fleterminged, without de- 
to, attone for the error which he. Had 
i E committed, t LONRrate 


4 


If Thomas Allen, the lord mayor, to convoke | 


HO: be effeAted between the cit and 


Tz - © = ns 
iT 40 
„ 


Wa to e ae wor, a l 900 
| $8 15 be the mipiſter of veng 8 
Nach unforgiving and 1 es, 
He \mmetiately ſent alerter this houſe, 
Is which, after complaiming of the odfous 
tut Which they had impoſed ppon him, he 
Fade them, as well with the neu/ cab 
ch they were carrying on with Vans und 
| Tibia bort as with the counteriance given to 
4 fanatiral petition Preſented by Barebone; 
"and he demanded, in the ame of thelcig 
Lenz, ſoldiers, and whole eummunity, that 
they mould Hue writs" within a week” for 
« pplying the preſent vacancies in the houſe, 
"He 
Yon a 


apppice the time for their own diffolu- 
nd the ſummoning of a new parliament. 
e diſpatched” this letter, Which 
1 pht, be confidered, he imagined, as 2 
1 0 
certain proof of his fincerit ty, he returned 
. vith bis army into the city, and'deffred Sir 


15 common. council at Gaildhal. 
e there endeavodred to — opize for 
"the inſults which, two days before, he had 
been obliged to offer them; pee: "his 

"firm: adherence to Lo meaſures Which he 
had embraced ; 28 egged, that a fer u 


wy, and that N 1 aid and E 


* a. 
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other in every Attepy for the ſettlement of 
the nation. a 7 ä 
This coojanttion: e the thy 0 
army was no ſooner known than the people 
_ expreſſed their joy and exultation, by every 
"rg of feſtivity and triumph. "The roya- 
lists 9 88 en burying in oblivion 
their feuds and animoſities, congratulated 
each other on this fortunate event, and 
vowed never more to expoſe their country 
to the calamities of A civil. wür, by ou | 
unhappy divifions, 
_ » The populace, more violent 3 in thers oy 
made the air reſound with repeated accla- 
RT and the Whole city was enlight- 
ened with a general illumination. The 
praiſes of the general were every where 
mixed with gebende aint Mas pn | 
ment. 
The moſt en en pe Weile et 
ployed: to ridicule that odious aſſembiy. 
At every bonefire rumps were roaſted 3 and 
when theſe could no longer be found, pieces 
of fleſh were cut into that form; and the 
funeral of - the; parliament, the” populace 
aid; was ned Vy theſe whicky of by- 
ue andiderifion.” 5410. | 
The parliament, foreſevitis the ap 1 
ing danger, reſolvrd to make Hel rt for 
— of their power. They dil. 
2 patched 


oy 


hs T% CoMmonytrarth. 237) 
i 1 a commiitee do tber geberal, and 

eEndeavoured, if poflible, to 2 
their ſide. He refaſed to enter intal any 
conference with them, except in: the pre. 
ſence of the excluded members 
Thon ſeveral. perſons, : aQuatetb by: a, 
ſenſe © guil t or the fumes of kadaticil, | 
engaged. to advance him to the ſupreme ad- 
ority, and to ſupport. his goverument at 
e hazard of their lives, he rejected the 
| Propoſal with great magnanimi . 
2 Having thoroughly eſlabliſhed his intereſt 
in the city, and committed its militia to 
ſuch. hands as che could ſafely truſt, he re- 
ö turned once more with his atmy to Weſt⸗ 
migſter, and continued to proſecute the 
plan be. had ſormed. While he affected 
to adhere to republican principles, he was 
paving the way for che Se Han of the 
ancient monarchy... y.. 
The excluded members, were dete by; 
the general to go to the houſe, and eng, 2 

8 4 way clear, they, inſtantly. entered, 

7 Appeared, to be the majority. Aus 16 
„They firſt annulled all the orders, by 
1 EUN they had-been deprived of cheir ſeats: 
1 they reſtored keen an 1 his 
1 It their ty an ates: they re- 
5 | a. od enlarged the general's gonimiſ- 
| fo; ö an aſſeſſment ſor the: min- 

. 7+} 15180 | M 3 | tenance 
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of the nation, they diffolved themſelves, 
50d ied orders for the convoking'of'a new. 


parliament. A council of fate was appoint- 


ed, compoſed of men of prudence and mo- 
deration ; moſt of whom,” during the civil 
wars, Rat made a ot byure among the 
Preſb ytefians. Faid 


Te wilt of the kingdom was ene 


to ſuch as were moſt likely to preſerve the 
= tranqillity. T kefe, together with 

ks army, which lay united at London, 
were bages, it was thought,” to overawe, 
the more numerous, though diſperſed forces, 


of whoſe inclinations 'there- was fill 'fome 
reaſon e entertain ſuſpicion. Monk, 


however, was ever diſplacing the 
more turbulent hn nA reducing: the 
ndops ro a late of diſcipline and ſubmiſſion, 


Monte gue, who commanded the fleet is 
the Baltic,” had engaged in the fame conſpiy 
_ 4 With Sir George Bobtff; and under 


ce of Want of proviſibn, had failed 
from” the ſound towards the coaft of Eng 


land, with's deßgn of pen _ ** 


temp of the royalifts.”' Heat ado] 


Ga his arrival, ihe owes; iofoimet, of ä 
 Booth's' defeat Abd me total miſcarriage of 
the infurceion. '» The e . at. 

On, * | 


* 4 


he of the fleet and army: and having 
taken / theſe Reps for the preſent compoſurs 


* 


1 \ $ 


= * ey —_— ed him to withdraw, peaceably to 


| ſerved the appearance of zeal for a republic, 
and would, as yet, engage in no correſ- 


bis ſentiments, nor diſcover, otherwiſe than 


one in whom he had always repoſed the moſt. 
unlimited confidence. To: this friend alone 


te enterprize, which he had concerted. 


England» with-a:commiſlion from - the king, 
and ſolicited the intereſt of Morrice in order 


of the nation, one and the ſame thing: yet 


the intereſt of his majeſty, - 


The Game 139 . 


that time, involved jn, great diſſiculties, had 
1 — to enquire. into the reaſons which 


ed for deſerting his ſtation; and 


his country honſe. The council of ſtate. 
now. beſtowed on him, in conjunction with 
Monk,. the command of the fleet. 

While Moak was thus labouring for the 
re-eſtabliſiment of monarchy,. he fill pre- 


pondence with, the king. To convoke a 
free parliament, and to reſtore the royal fa- 
mily, were evidently, in the preſent humour | 
would the general make no declaration of 
by hig actions, that he meant to Nea 

There was one Morrice, a ocotleman of 
Devonthive, a perſon of a ſtudious, contem- 
plative turn, nearly allied to Monk, and 


did Monk communicate the particulars of 


Sir John Granville had come over to . 


140 The'Hj ”m_ 75 Braga br. 
Bat he was 61d; that” the general” deſired 
him to impaft his baſineſs'ts Morrice. 


eie weg e ene h) prefies; eee. 


refuſeck to deliver His meſſage to an) but 


© Monk himſelf; and that Wary politician, 


no finding bin man on whom he could 
depend, dicse him to his preſence, and ac- 
nne him with his whole intentions. 
Still, however, he declined to commit any 
= thing co writing. He ſent only a verbal meſſage 
by Granville, aſſuring the King of his ſteady 
| attachment, direQing bim what courſe to. 
_ Purſue in the preſent emergence, and adviſ. 
ing bim immediately to quit the Spaniſh ter- 
nitories, and withdraw into Holland. 121 4 
He was afraid that Spain might. detain 


him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk 


aud Jamaica. Charles'embraced this connſel, 4 
and eſcaped with ſome difficulty to Breda. 5 


he delayed his departure but a fp 1 


hours,” he had certainly, under pretence of 
' h6hour' and” reſpect, been ſecufed by the 


Spaniards, Application was made to Locke 1 


art, the governòu: of Dunkirk, and one Tu} If 
5 pe to be favourable to the royal cauſe, 
Tue fate of England was! repreſented; the”. g 

certainty of the reſtora tion *demonſtrited, 


and great hopes of favour were given Fim $ 


if he Would gratify the wiſhes of the people, - 
2 * the _ into his OY; 
25 Toth” 


— 


- 


OY 
mas 
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e COMMONWEALTH,  - 161 
Lockart lent a deaf ear; to all theſe -argy-+ 
ments. He ſtill replied, he had irecetved 
his commiſſion from an Englich parliament, 


and he would not open his gates but in obe- 


: to the orders of the fame, afſembly. 


This. delicacy, which has been; condembed 
© by the more zealous royaliſts, muſt ſurely. 


be applauded by every friend to civil liberty. 


Mean while the elections for the new; par- 
liamente were every where carried in ſa- 
vour of the king's party. The enthuſiaſts - 
and independents were ſeized, with conſter- 
nation, and finding it impoſſible io make 


any effectual oppoſition, gave way to the 
rel nes. fowts ihe 0 


rate fronds: Saws WH 
Tbe Prefbyterians, and royaliſts, being 
united, compoſed. the bulk of the nation, 
which, without noiſe, had with great im- 
-patience,. called for the reſtoration. The 
former party were almoſt entirely maſters 
of the king om; and ſome of the principal 
leaders among. them began to inſiſt on 
thoſe conditions, which had been demauded 


of the late king in the treaty of Newport; 


but the general opinion was averſe from 


any ſuch, jealous ſtipulations with) theit ſo- 


ſecure; and the additional terms require 


RAY GST. 1407S) to 7 2901, JR 19 + 48 
Aer che conceſſons made by bis father, 
the liberty of the ſubject ſeemed neee iT. 

» 


* 


| conditions; and was determined, 
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as they had been framed during the greateſt 


1 vieterce* of the conteſt, implied rather an 
- Abolition than a limitation of monarchy. 


The general, eſpecially, e e of all 


at the 
crown, which he propeſed-to. cit ſhould 


de beſtowed on the king free and unin- 


cumbered by any reſtrictions. | 
Without farther jealouſy, eh6pfary,! the 


oh people gave their votes in favour of thoſe 


whom they knew to be attached to mo- 
narchy, and all men, endeayoured to in- 

gratiate themſelves with that party, which 
was ſoon to .govern the nation. The par- 


liament had decreed, that no one ſhould be 
«choſen, who had himſelf, or whoſe father 
had carried arms, for the Jate king : but this | 

| ordiunnce was little, if at all, edel, 


The leaders of the Preſbyterianz, the 


: t of Mancheſter, lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, . 
Follis, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Anne. 


ley, Lewis, were reſolved to attone for paſt 


miſdemeanors by their preſent zeal for the : 


royal cauſe; and by their former fpirited 
and ſieady behaviour, they had obtained 
Wich their party the greateſt i and 


authority. _ 8 
a1 The/fituation of Ireliind was: no! 1% fa- 


vourable to the intereſts of the king. "Monk 
had vo ſooner declared againſt the Engliſh 
| "Wy 


of 


The Seestern 15 


umy, chen he immediately. ſent emiſaaribs 

into Ireland, and perſuaded the officers in 
that kingdom to co-operate. 10 the lame. - 

| meaſures. oy 

Lord Broghil 11, preſident of Munſler, and 

Sir Charles Pane preſident of Connaught, 

| went fo far as actually to engage in a cor- 

| , _ reſpondence with. the king, and to aſſure 
: Hig: of heir aſſiſtance for his reftoration; 

They had even the ſpirit, in conjunction 
with Sir Theophilus Jones, and other offi- 

enn i take poſſeſſion of the government, 
aud to exclude Ludlow, who was devoted to 

the parliament; bat whom they accuſed of a 

conſpiracy. wich the commitee of ſaſety. 
Their prudence, however, was equal ta 


2 cou . though they held themſelves 
ag ſerve the king, they yet 
8 proper to make no declaration; till 
” V they ſhould obſerve the turn, which af - 
7 fas would take in England. _ ; 
But all theſe agreeable proſpe ts had well 
"mi zh been ruined by an unexpected accident; 
3 | er the ee of the * mem» ' 
= the repblican party, eſpecially the 
1 Jos judges, were filled with the nab 


| alarming fears, and endeayoured to propo- 
- gate the ſame N * the ; 
4 1 r 


R þ 
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: SI obſerved to the ſoldiers, that. thoſe 
llant- aQions, which. they had atchieved 
Aauring the war, and-which were ſo highly 
| _ applauded by the parliament, would, no 
4 doubt, be conſidered” as the blackeſt crimes | 
# by the royaliſts, and would draw down. up- 
ons the . the ſevereſt and moſt cruel ven- 
5 : that all the profeſſions which that 
| — — of lenity and moderation, were 
At bottom fallacious and deceitful ; that the 
* kiog's death, the execution of ſo many roy- 

' __ Sify, the ſequeſtrations and impriſonment 
of the reſt, were, in their eyes, crimes ſo 
atrocious, and offences ſo unpardonable, as 

mull be proſecuted with the moſt implacable 
rancour: that the loſs of arrears, the diſ- 
miſſion of every officer and ſoldier, was the 
gentleit puniſh that would be inffided: that, 
Ater diſbanding of the army, they had no 
further ſecurity, either for eir lives: or u- 
- berties, but the. mercy of euraged enemies: 
and that, even if no pak were to be ap- 
+, prebended, it was baſe and diſgtaceful, by 
t:aud and treachery, to be reduced to ſub- 
jection under a foe, whom, by their ſuperi- 
or courage and conduct, they had en 
5. conquered in the. Held. = 
_ » 44. Theſe inſinualions - were begining|19.0- 
perate on the minds of the ſoldiers; When. 


g et. en moment, N * | 
rom 


Vs 


he appc 


* 


it 1 WV! 
im ne Ne Monk and the esuncil 


5 ee; e alarmed.” eben Was ee. 


vigour and capacity =" bis"poſuluri-- 
ty in tie army Was Riff conſiderabſe; und 
ngk the Eiatere had, datei; "abandoned 


Him they Were extremely ſorry for that im- 
Prudence, — were Highly jucebſed againſt 


i 44 ofe,” who, by falſe of. 
$, they fou 

; £7Y in: itt oem Dn een, 

1 was, therefore, neceſſary, to m the 

greateſt Activity in ' ſuppreſſing fo dangerous 

n enemy: Colonel 'Tngoldiby, Who had 


Hut hack now joined the royal Party? wes 
| immediately kent alter him. . 
_ He came up with him at Diwentey, 


him. Another ſhow” followed the example. 


.- himſelf,attempting to eſcape, was ap- 


ebended by Ingeldſby, of whom he peti- 


tioned his life with wenge unworthy of 


* former character 


okey „ Axtel, "Cobbet; Crete" and «ther | 
_ officers of that party; were ſeized along with 
nim. All the roads were eronded-with fol- 
Hers haſtening te reinforee him. In a fe- 


days, he would have deen at che bead of 3 
por erful army; * was IE * 


* Vox. — 


"RY 15 


d; had ſo e egregioully” decelv. 


irited one of the late king sJudges, 


yhile be Had et drawn together but four 
== of horſe.” One of them” abandoned 


- * * * * = % c 4 
r +66 5. 3 Z * 8 % a 23 1 72 Pal . 8 + 
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Py. 8 ſilence, LP 1. the ; 
general, kept every one in awe; and na one 
ventured, lor ſome days, to 2771 any 8 
; mention, of the king's, name. The mem 
Pers chiefly employed their time in pour 
$4 forth the. moſt bitter invectives againſt 3 
the memory of Cromwell, and in. expreſſing A 
25 1 and abhorrence « of theaniar 
man murder. of cheir late ſovereign. 3 
her 19155 alt, the general, having ſofficiently. 
ſqunded their hg deſired: Annefley, 
Pe een of the council, to aequaint them, chat 
ve John Granville, a ſeryant of the, king's, 
bad. been ſent Over by his | majeſty, and was 
920 the door with a letter to the commons. 
* e Was teceived with agcla- 
Mofions of joy. Granville was called in the 
ter, together, with a declaration, immedi; 
read: 5 POR e 


* 4 
* 4 EY. c {6 i : 
| f | | | wathout 
91 N 0 7 oy * * 
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be ellas waat ri 


Without one diſſenting voice, a Committe 
Was named to draw up an anſwer: and 1 
order to propagate the joyful news through 
the whole kingdom, it was reſolved, that 
the e and declaration Faule be „ 
'publiles ADK 
The king's declaration was well: ited to 
maintain the fatisfaQtjon, inſpired by the 
; _ of public tranquillity. - © 
t promiſed a general indemnity, to 4 
perſons whatſoever ;. and that without any 
exceptions but ſuch ag the parliament ſhould 
think proper to make: it offered a AV 
of conſeience, and a concurtence in any act 
of parliament, which ſhould be deemed ne- 
ceſſaty for inſuring that indulgence : it refer- 
red to the arbitration of parliament the e. 
amination of all grants, purchaſes, and ali- 
enations : and it affured the ſaldiers f 
All their /arrears, and promiſed them, for. 
the 1 0 the Tas pay ien karl now 
Gs - 3 eee 
: > N „ oc m; ©, The 


>: 1 ta not wy improper - to 1 5 ha 3 | 
At length; by which means the reader will be enabled 
to 5 5 how faithfully the king adhered tg it in tie 
ſequel, br. rather how Thamefally he deviated from it. in 
"many inſtances. It was dated. from. Breda, Lowe 
W in che following „ 

2 1 chere. 


a : 1 Your » 


2 
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ty, by which the kingdom as welk as the 


. Charles, by the grace of God, king of England, 
Mi, 2 5 ied tune defender of the Faith, 
cc. To all our loving ſubjects of what degree or qua- 

lity' ſoever, | greeting.” If tbe” general diſtraction and 

confuſion, which is ſpread over the whole kingdom, 

_ doth nok awaken'all men to a defire and lengingy” that 

thoſe wounds, which have ſo many years together been 

_ kept bleeding, may be bound a1 all we can ſay will 

be to no purpoſe; However, after this long ſilence, 
we have thought it out, duty to declare; how much we 

_ Jefire to contribute theteunts't and that, as we can never 

give over the hope, in good time, to recover the right, 
which God and nature hath made our due; ſo we do 
malte it our daily ſuit to the Divine Providence, that 

4 "That: in compaſſion: to ue, and our ſubjects, after ſo 

long miſery and ſufferings, remit, and put us inte 2 

quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of that our right, with - 
As little blood and damage to our people as poſſible: nor 
do we defire more to enjoy what is ours, than that all 
our ſubjefts may enjoy hat by law is theirs, by a full 
and entire adminiſtration; of ' juſtice throughout the 
land, and by extending our mercy where it is wanting 
e And to the end that fear of puniſhment may not 
engage any, conſcious to themſelves of what is paſty to 

, a perſeverance in guilt for the future, by oppofing the 

quiet and happineſs of their country, in the reſtoration 
both of king, and peers, and people, to their juſt, an- 
tient, and fundamental rights; we do by theſe preſents. 3 
declare, that we do grant a free and general pardon, — 


Which we are ready, upon demand, to paſs under our 
Fe ERP. | | 3 NT. - - 
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e commons were governed, reſol ved to reps- 3 
mi. themſel wap 'of their ancient authority, : 


tree or quality ſoever, who, within forty days after the 
publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold ypon this our grace and. 
favour, and ſhall by any public act declare their doing ſo, 
and that they return to the loyalty and obedience of 
good. ſubjects; excepting only ſuch perſons as ſhall here - 
after be excepted by parliament. Thoſe only excepted, 
let all our ſubjects, hqw guilty ſoever, rely upon the 
4 word of a king, ſolemnly given by this preſgnt declara- 
| £ tion, that no crime whatſoever, committed againſt us, 
or our royal father, before the publication of cas, mall 
ever riſe in judgment, or be brought in queſtion againſt 
any of them, to the leaſt indamagement of them, ei- 
ther in their lives, liberties, or eſtates, or (as fur forth. .Y 
as Iies in our power) ſo much as to the prejudice of 
theix.reputations, by any reproach, or terms of diſtine- "| 
tion from the reſt of our beſt ſubjects; wedefiring and 
ordaining, that, henceforward, all notes of diſcord, ſe- 
paration, and difference of parties, be utterly aboliſh- 
ed among all our ſubjects, whom we invite and con- 
Jure to à perfect union among themſelves, under our 
Protection, for the reſettlement of our juſt rights, ane 
theirs, in à free parliament, by which, upon the 


, . 


* 


word of a king, we will be adviſec. 
„ And bersuſe the paſſion. and uncharitableneſs of 
the times, have produced ſeveral opinions in religion, b) 
| which men are engaged in parties and animoſities a- 
' gainſt each other; which, when they ſhall be hereaf- 
ter united in a freedom of converſation, will be com- 
| Poſed, or better underſtood ; we do declare a liberty to 
| fender conſciences ; and that 


* 


; o man be diſquieted, or 
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aud tostake their ſhare in the -ſettlement of 
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the nation. The. doors of. their houſe they: 
ans open; and all. were allowed to enter, 
oven ſuch as had formerly been excluded .. 
acooumt of their preterided delinquency. - 


90 the eighth day of May, the king 


Pföclaimed n Palace-yard, Whitehall, ef 
.N Temple-bar, the two houſes. attending at 


the ſolemaity. The commons allotted five. | 


| hundred: * 0 "buy a . for Gran- 
| : 5 ine. 


* * 


Sei in ee for aber” 1 laſs in mattert 
of religion, Which do not diſturb the peace of the 


12 ; and that we ſhall be ready to content to 


h ag act of arliament, as, upon mature delibera- 
Yon, ſhall be offe ered to us, for the full Eranting that 


i gence, | 


« And becauſe, , in the continued diſtrachions of fo 
ny years, a oe 10 many and reat revolutions, many 


- grants and purchaſes of eſtates have been made to and 


- by many officers, ſoldiers, and others, who-.are now 
poſſeſſed of the ſame, and who may be liable to acti- 


ons at law, er ſeveral titles, we are likewiſe. willing 


- that all ſuch differences, and all things relating to ſuch 


, mow ſales, and purehaſes ſhall be determined 1n par- 


ament, which can beſt provide for the juſt ail 
on of all men wha. are conterned. 


And we do farther declare, that v we will be : 
dy to conſent to any act ar acts of parliament to the 


pate aforeſaid, and for the full ſatisfaction of all 
2 due to the onen and ſoldiers of the army un- 
eral Monk ; and that they ſhall be received into 


* Wie Upon as good pay and N as they | 


ow enjoy. 
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ne, Who had brought them the king' 
pe _ 


: "they preſented fifty, _rhoaſan 
- ph the king, ten chou to this 


Geke or York, five thouſand to the duke of . 


_ Glouceſter.” A committee of lords and com- 


mons was appointed to invite his majeſty to 


retutn and take poſſeſſion of his domi- 


nions.. "IP 


Is a word, every ſtep relating to this im- 


portant event, was taken with ſuch zeal and u. 
-nanimity, that, according to the expreſſion o 
the noble hiſtorian, one could not but won- 
der where thoſe people dwelt, who bad done 
all the miſchief, and kept the king fo wr 
from enjoying the comfort and +. port © 


 ſuch-excellent ſubjefts. The king "himſelf | 
ſaid, that it muſt Ker have been his own 


fault, that he bad not ſooner taken po- 


Heſton of the throne, fince every body was 

10 zealous ſor reſtoring r 
The reſpect of foreign powers ſoon ſacceed- 

ed the ſubmiſſion of = king's ſubjects. Spain 


importuned him to return to the Low Coun- 
tries, and take Kipplagirt anyof her maritime 


towns. France affured him of her friendſhip 


purpo The Srates- General ſent deputies 


and re -ard, and offered Calais for "the | 1500 5 


| Live bim. the like friendly invitation. Th 
| fag . to accept of the * in 


3 


* 


EN 
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Vork immediately went on board, and a- 


high admiral. 


| ſervices to his king and country. 
' ſpace of a few months, without violence or. 
 bloodlhed, merely by bis pradent and diſ- 


„ 
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The people of that country had always 


treated bim with particular regard; and 


their magiſtrates were no longer reſtrained 
by political motives from ſhowing him the 


like civility, In his journey from Breda 
to the Hague, he was accompanied with nu- 
merous crowds, and was eyery where con- 
gratulated on his happy reſtoration. 


After receiving the compliments of the 
States: General, and of all the foreign mini- 
ſterd and ambaſſadors who refided in Hol- 
land, he. repaired to Scheveling, where the 


Engliſh fleet was by this time arrived. Mon- 


tague, . without Waiting for orders from the 
parliament, had prevaijed on the officers, - 
of their own accord, to make an offer of 


their ſervice to his majefly. . The duke Df 


ſumed the command of the flect as lord 
_ When the king landed at Dover, he was 
met by the general, whom be embraced with 
great-cordiality, honoui ing him with the ap- 
xeNation of father and benefator. 
Never ſubject ſurely had performed ar 
| 10 the. 


intereſted conduct, he had reſtored, his ſo- 
vereign to the poſſeſſion of his throne, and. 
3 * ip, 3 3 F F "7s 1's #'s «£1 5 | re- 
\ 2995 


likewiſe bis birth-day; a circumſtance, 
which the people, in their preſent diſpo- 


tion, were apt to conſider as an. happy o- 
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This æra had the honour of producing the cele- 
brated Milton, whoſe . poems do honour to the nation 
that gave him birth, and indeed to human nature. He 
was Cromwell's ſecretary for the Latin tongue; though 
his great genius ſeems to have been very little known 
to his employers, : for he is mentioned by Whitelocke- 


as an obſeure blind man, very unfit for his office. A- 


bout the ſamę time. flouriſhed Sir William Davenant, | 
Sir John Denham, Waller, and Cowley, who, though 
indifferent poets, acquired a good ſhare of reputation, 


The republican principles of the age gave riſe to the 


| Okeani of Harrington, containing the idea of a perfect 
commonwealth ; and the controverſies. and abſurdities 
Which deformed religion, encouraged Hobbes to write 


and publiſh his Leviathan. To this period ought like- 


wiſe to be referred the illuſtrious Harvey, who diſcov- 


ered the circulation of the blood, a circumſtance which: 
contributes greatly to the improvement of -pbyſic... 
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peace and tranquillity of 
thiee kingdoms. - The king entered London 
on the twenty-ninth of May, Which was 
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Cl ARIES the Second, at-the time ck 
his reſtoration, was in the thirtieth 
year: of his age. He oſſeſſed a god con- 
ſtitutiopb, an e us * munly figure, 
a igraceful air; nd thoughhis features were, 
harſh and fron hs ES was his alert 
FOE. and .agreca 1 
Nor were his mental abilities zaferior. to 
his 7 -accomplifiiyrents; He was ene 
dued with a ready wit, a yok conception, 
a. clear underftanding, and*aJolid judgment. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with macha- 8 
nicks and ſhip · building: and was deeply 
rend in the hiſtory und polities of che mo 
couſidetable Rates in Europe. [+ == 
But his other qualities were, by be, 
correſpondent. Ne was a latitudinarian in re- 
ligion, careleſs, indolent; and immoderate- 
ly addicted to pleaſure, To the pernicious | 
influence of his example, as much as to the 
nature of the human mind, ſo apt to be hur- 
ried from one extreme to another, muſt be 
aferibed that deluge of luxury and debauch- 
| "Pp which — _ over-run the nation. 
| | Charles 
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„Chatles had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of . 


thesthtone, than he began to turn his at- 


_ tention towards the affairs of the pab lic. 


The fuſt objeft that engroſſed his care was 
the choice of has: council, into Which were 


admitted the moſt eminent: men of the nati- 
on, without diſtinction of parties:  the-preſ- 
byzerians, / as well as the royalifle; ſhared 
this honour - 


Anneſley wi an ct earl of An ey; ; 
Aſhley Cooper, lord Aſtiley; Denzil Hollis, 


lord Hollis; admiral Montague, earl of 
Sandwich; Monk; dulce of Albermarle. Sir 
Edward Hyde, crented earl of Clarendon, 
was chancellor and prime miniſter; the 


marquis, created duke, of Ormond, was 


ſtewardſ of the houſhold : the earl of South- 
ampton, high- treaſurer; the earl of Manche- 
ſter, lord chamberlain; Sir Edward Nicholas 
and Sir William Morricey ſecretaries of ſtate. 
In order to gratiſ the Preſbyterian, clergy, 


two of their principal leaders, Calamy. and 


Baxter, were appointed the king's chaplains. 


As the parliament had. been ſummoned 


| without het king's. conſent, they received, + 
at firſt, only the title of convention; and 


it wWwas nat till after a formal act had been 


paſſed for that purpoſe, that eng 


ade I met ey 
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| All judicial" proceedings, ange in 
the name. of the commonwealth or protee- 
new law: and both houſes, confeſſing the 


guilt af the former rebellion, embraced his 


 majeltly's gracious: pardon and indemnity. © - 
The kidg, in his declaration from Breda, 
bad promiſed an indemnity to all criminals; 


but ſuch as ſhould be excepted by parlia- 


ment: He now Wr r im- 
| porting, that ſuch of the la 6 
as did not ſurrender. themſelves within four- 


teen days, ſhould receive no pardon. Nine- 


ſome were taken in attempting to eſcape. 


Others fled to the. Continent. 


- The lords ſeem to have been inclined 
tao greater rigour than the commons. En- 


aged by the cruel treatment, which they 


had ſuffered, they were determined, beſides | 


the late king's judges, to condemn every 


Les, -who bad dat in any high court of Ju- 
Ne the i ef Wel taoved ro 


except all thoſe, who had any way con- 


. 


wibated to the late king's death,” 


So wide an exception, which might have 
agcluded every one, who had: ferved the 
_ parliament, filled the nation with the great- 


. cit apprehenſlans; and men began: 
yo ' - a. | « * oF, 1 55 * * * 
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te king's judges | 


3 "oh bas Thurs! 8 II. | a - 
W = «this Motion. was the eſſect of 2771 
Saur artifice or intrigue. n 
But the king ſoon removed theſe $H 
ns. He came to the houſe, of peers; aud, 
ow. moſt. pathetic terms, preſſed them to - 
aſs the general indemnity. He: repreſented 
1 the neceſſity of the thing, and the 
abligation of his 3 promiſe; a promiſe, 
he declared, which he would ever hold ſa- 
cred ; -fince probably, had it not been for it, 
neither ke nor the lords had now been re- 
ſlored to che poſſeſſion of their nights. 
„his meaſure of the king's in taking no- 
tice of a bill depending N. the ., 
Was certainly l but, as it diſcoveted 
uch a ſlrict regard for his Word, ſuch a diſ- 
1 poſition to mercy, and ſuch. a; concern for 
F | the. ſafety of the ſubje, :it [met - with be 
8 Aeſerved applauſe and commendation. 
„After repeated importunities Ra 
, e bull off. eee ee e 
houles, and ſoon received the royal ſanction. 
F , Thoſe who bad an immediate ſhare in the 
"kiog's. death, were there [excepted 2 even 
Cromwell, Ireton, Pride, Bra ſhaw,” and 
twenty others already dead, were. attainted, 
| _ - and. .their eflates confiſcated." "Philips and 
4- _ ,Hazelng vnderyent the ſame fate: Hutch- 
HR dof and. 8 SHE aon in a fine, 
Len. V. Win 9 


— 
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| and declared incapable” of * exetciſing | 
5 employment. SATs BR te 
_ "Vane and Lambert & 
king's judg es, were likewiſe excepted. 
John, and , wage perſons more SW, 
af all benefit from this" act. if the 

accepted, or executed any office, eit er 

| .cleſialtical, civil: or military, 4 


\ who | 
had fat in any illegal high court of * = 


were difabled from bearing offices. 
In a few days the regicides were tric 


thoſe men had committed, made the peo- 
ple rejoice and triumph in their puntth- 
ment: but conſidering the peculiar circum- 
_ +ftances of that Won: the humour of the 

times, as well as the behaviour of the cri- 
minals, à "perſon of a humane and gene- 


rous diſpo ition will be inclined o n - 


* his hatred with compaſſion. 


General Harriſon was firſt Neught to his - 


trial; and diſcovered the ſame abſurd, but 
Lincere prejudices, by which he had ever been 


of gor verned. With great fortitude and dignity : 


of: ſentiment; he” told the court, that the 


[pretended crime, of which he ftood "accuſed, 


-was not à deed, performed in a corner : 


that the ſound of it had one "forth, to 


"all the earth ; aud | in the ſrabg aud Won 


der- | 


— 


chouph none 'of he | 


de 


3 "and condemned. The indignation, enter- 
rained againſt che atrocious crime, which 
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Hoſe condo of it N 1 
= the r r of heaven: 
11 vs: in the moſt earnct rhanner, pre- 
1 bis petitions to the dieine majeſly; 
and implared his counſel and direction; and 
that he had ſtill been aſſured of a heavenly, 
a1 Qion, and returned from theſe devour ex 
 _._ excuſes; wich more ſerene tranquility and 
2 \ cot aſure > that all the nations of the earthy 
in the eyes of their creator, were Jeſs than 
cdzhe drop in the biicket ;,nor-were their erto- 
1 © neous judgments aug he but darkneſs in com- 

* 13 of. divine Ajogjinations : chat theſe” 

- _ - Fequent, duggeſtions: of the divine ſpirit he 
_ . could, not ſoſpect to be ſeliiſh. illaſions; 

1 nee he was conſcious, that, for ns tempo 
4 8 "ral Intereſt, ' would he offer injury to the 

| poorelt man or woman that trod upon the 
. ; chat all the allurements of ambiticn,”. 
all the . terrors of | impriſonment; had not 
Bs able, during che uſurpation;of Crom- 
Well, to. move his ſteady mind, or make 
kim ſubmit to the govertiment of that er- 
N tyrant; and that, When envited 
bim t it on the right hand of the a + 
| "and to accept of Tiches,: ſplendour, and do- 
8 mipien, he had ſcornfully rejected all his 

offers 3 and, regardleſs of the teats of his 
* and a bak ith in every fer. 

tune, . 


LY pe 
_ 
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tune, maintained his priaciples and his Tate” 


9 — whe weeks an . that's 4 
_ republican, had ſaid in the houſe * of cm- 


mons, x lietle before the reſtoration, that he 

deſired no other inſcription on his tomb than 

this; „ here lies Thomas Scot, who ad- 
, judged the king to death. He diſcover- 
eil the ſame intrepidity upon his trial. Ca- 

rew, a Millenatian, ſubmitted to his trial, 
_ 4 ſeving to our lord Jeſus Chriſt his right 

*nto the government of theſe kingdoms“ 

Some reful 

they would be tried by God and their'coun- 


ey, de de God was not viſibly preſent to 
_ Judge them. Others faid, that wc b 


be tried by the word of Gd. 


No more than ſix of the late king's Judges, 
Harriſon, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, 
and Scrope, were executed: Scrope the 
only one of all thoſe who had complied with 
the king's proclamation. He was a gentle- 


man of an ancient family, and of a good cha- 
rafter 5: but ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the pre-. 


judices of times, he bad lately, in company, 4 
expreſſed his approbationiof =o aig Knick 10 


he had in the king's death. 


Axtel, who guarded: the digh: et of 


zal Hacker. who commanded 9 the, 
Mi ood * 2 86 en 30 —— 


ed to ſay, according to form, that 
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nad, on the trial, as ſolicitor for the ped. 
Ee of E ngland; Hag Peters, the furious. 


ee preacher, who wrought up the | 
army to reefs: all theſe were tied, and 
condemned, and executed with the kivg's l 


hat is moſt alurteblef 6 was no 


one of theſe: criminals; who could be per- 
ſaaded to expreſs the leaſt $ n of repent- 


ance, or to renounce the abſurd belief of his 


being a martyr. Two of them only could 
de prevailed on to pray for the king. The 
reſt of the King's judges,” by an uncommon 
_ Inſtance, of lenity, w ere repriered; and 
they were committed to different priſons, 


Mean while the parliament were employ- 
ed in ſetiling the king's revenue. In this 
work, they ſhowed” an equal regard for 
Waintaiging the liberties of the nation and 
b orting the dignity" of the crown, 

o he tenures of wards and lireries had 
long been Bagderee as a publie grievance. 
| During the reign of James ſeveral attempts 
bad been made to purchaſe this pterogative 
from the crown. Ia the time of the com- 
monwealth, wardſhips and liveries had been 
utterly aboliſhed : and even in the prefent 
1 before the king s reſtoration, a 

il had been introduced, offering him an 
anne for theſe revenues. An hundred 
5 AY thou- 
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_ thouſand pounds a year was the ſum which 
the parliament propoſed ; and the king, ſen- 
/ - fible that theſe imports did not yeild fo much 
pfrofßt, readily accepted the offer. Half of the 
exciſe was granted in perpetuity. to the crown 
2s the fund for producing that revenue. 
- . - , Tonnage and poundage, and the other 
half of exciſe, were ſetiled upon the king 
during life, The parliament went fo far as 
to vote that the yearly revenue of the crown, 
for all charges, thould amount to twelve hun- 
dred thoufand pounds; a ſum gester than 
any 3 monarch had ever before en- 
% 
"This revenue, however, was only voted : 
no funds were appointed, which would fur- 


* 


niſh above two thirds of that ſum: the ful- 


filment of theſe engagements were left to 
the future confideration of parliament. 
To diſband the forces, ſo formidable by 
their numbers and yalour, and fo much 
accuſtomed to violence and outrage, was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the public tran- 
Auillity 3 and, in order to enable his ma- 
_ zelly to effect that purpoſe, an aſſeſſment 
was impoſed. of ſeventy thouſand pounds a 
month. Having taking theſe ſteps towards 
cComplesting the ſettlement of the nation, { 
| the parliament thought proper to 1 I 
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E atisfactjion, which the king 
recaved from the duty of his loyal ſubjects, 
and che puniſhment of his declared enemies, 
Was greatly damped by the death of the 
duke of Glouceſter, who was carried off by 
the fwall:pox, in the twentieth year of his age. 
The king, by no incident in bis liſe, 
_ was ever fo deeply afflidted. Glouceſter 
| was obferved to unite in himſelf the good 
qualities of both his brothers: the clear 
jadgment and quick perception of the king; 
the.. vigour and application of the duke of 
- York. He was likewiſe endued with an- 
> other quality, of which the duke of York 
+ - was entirely, deſtitute, and in which the 
bing was ſuppoſed- to be deficient. He 
was warmly attached to the religion and 
Conſlitution of his count 
After an interval of near two months 
the parliament re- aſſembled, and reſumed. 
the conſideration of public affairs. They 
eſtabliſhed the poſt- office, wine - licences, and 
ſons. other branches of the revenue. They 
continued the aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand, 
pounds a month, ſor paying the arrears of 
FFA 
Buſigeſs, being conducted with great 
unanimity, was ſoon finiſhed : and aſter they 
| had ſet about ten months, the king, in a 
ſpeech full of the moſt gracious expreſſions, 
thought proper to diſlolve them. 
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© Clarendon was generally eonſidered as the 
king's chief counſellor; and ſa'long às the: 
advice of that able ſtateſman was followed. 

the conduct of Charles, in- moſt reſpeQs, 
may be faid to be unexceptionabte Q.. 
. - He now applied himſelf to the paying and: 
diſbanding the army. When he reviewed 
theſe veteran troops, he was charmed with ; 
| _ | their" beauty, order, diſcipline and martial 
| - appearance; and thinking, as was too na- 


- 
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' tural, that regular forces were à neceffarx 
x implement of royalty, he expreſſed à de- 
F fire of ſtill retaining them in his ſervice.” 
5 But the chancellor ſer before him the dan- 


gerous conlequences of ſuch a meaſure. He 
repreſented the turbulent ſpirit with which: 
theſe troops were poſſeſſed, their enthuſiaſtic: 
entus,. their propenſity to mutiny and re- 
lion; and he convinced the king that, till 
they were broke, he could never eſteem 
himſelf to be firmly eſtabliſned on his 
throne. SET ; . 8 f a 1 
All the forces, therefore, were immediately 
diſbanded, except a few guards and garriſons, 
amounting to a thoufand foot. This was 
the firſt appearance, under the monarchy, 
fk a regular ſtanding army in England. 
7 fortifications of Glouceſter, Taupton, 
and ſome other towns, which had oppoſed 
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the * during. the civil. Wars, were lie 
Vile demoliſhed, 


Clarendon, not Holy diſcharged the office 


"i chancellor .with great wildom and in- 
tetrity; Every 0iher part of his condu 
Ne equally. Laudable and praile worthy. 


harſes, accuſtotned in this exile to follow 


implieicſy the, advice. of that faithful ſer- 


vant, "continued fill to obſerve the ae 


e and for ſome. time no miniſter Was 
ever poſſeſſed of more unlimited authority. 


He e the-head-ſtrong zeal of t 
checked their deſlie * 
revenge... To the oppokite: party, he endea- 
' youre to be Zood all che king's. en- 
 Lagements.; ie, kept, an exact li of every 


| Promiſe which, had. been given, for ſervices, 


and be exerte his utms induſtry fulfil 
. 95 ſt Wy e 


ms een: mini! w 38 5 oily 
connected with the royal family. His 
laughter Anne Hyde, a woman of great 


| Fines ang ſpirit, had hearkeped, while a- 
| "bra 


to. the addreſſes of the duke of 


Vork, and, unge promiſe of 1 marriage, had 
| indulged” him, | in the privileges of a huſband. 
BF ©: 4 pregiancy appeared ſoon after the 

5 reforatſog i süd though the duke ſeemed. 

. g'to con tract io unequal an alliance, 

12 inp y to his friend and minifter, 
ly "totally" VhicquAlantd with 


thele 


* 


"theſe ei K compelled * 5 : . 


| e al 


"north 


x 1 at preſent poſſeſſed of the livin 


| | out reftriftions, the veel of the 
=, * hierarchy, Along with the monarchy, was 


166 rides of NY 


r. Clarendon hat de 


The next Seck which e the Wteh- 
"tion of the King, was the regulation. of ec- 
* efefiaicat' alfairs, which were now. 1 
4 * re d order. 5 . 
aan thought proper to re- 
he Lg on Arier limitations, the eſ- 
ſhment Pee terian diſcipline would, 
by 25 probability, Fad been one of the con- 
Jitions on which they had molt rigidly in- 
* Liſted. Not only were the Preſby yterian 92 


the leading men in parliament gere 
at communion, and would not hab fai 
.t0 ty thee the countenance of ny. abe. 


eir own mode of worthip. 5 
> But is the king had been reſtore Nen . | 


; . the natural and neceflary conſequence. . 
5 All the roy aliſts were. attached: to ther | 
7 be of religion; 1 5 conſidered ; as mo 

" agreeable, than the Pre fterian, to 


0 irit of a monarchial ent; the 1 
* e leapt 


„„ 


mn had wiſely dein 


_* provi for 
W pave, for th all en be r ular and. 
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pal. clergy had always maintained an 
 3nvio able. attachment to his late. majeſty, , 


.apd had. yoo expoſed to many hardſhips . 


on... account of their loyalty. ; ma lawss. 
which chablithed biſko kf and. th e li litargy, 17 7s 
n as yet, ann led by legal autho-. 


2 an FP 0 pt of ide Parliament. 


new acts, to. aboliſh epiſcopacy and eſla- 
iſh preſpytery, had probably been ſuffici-. 


ent to throw the nation znto: ixeſh convplſs, 


0 
ob 2 by theſe End the: | 

the N 
tion of all eccleſiaſtical co ene 
bad. let entirely the ace er of .of 


E t the king E the laws. 
In this work Charles at $f e with, 
great prudence and moderation. Nine biſho any 

- 


were ſtill aliye; and theſe were immediat 

rerinſtated in their dioceſes, : Al the gjefted, 
clergy were . to their 1 wings: the 1 

turgy, ys again admitted into the chyrches: 

| Fedor 4 in order to gratify the og 
an and maintain an e 

of neutral ig, * (A ny #9 was. Thou . 
porting, 4 . 8 * 

iy Pires of -3. bhat the, ; 


en er hat thay one Bhs 1 0 
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receive that mode of worſhip; and that the 


I * 
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con ſent and approbation of Pretbyters,. elec- 


ſhbuld be made In the litorgy, as, Would _ 
der it agreeaþſk e tp all parties ; that, in che 


nm eihe bam of Jeſus, our ut be deemed 


og Wm. by his vehement e inflam- 
ec his awn mind and that of 


dait or exerciſe any juriſdieklon, without "I 


ted by the —__ that ſuch Altefations 


mean time, nö one ſhould: Be compelfed to 
ſarplice,” the eroſs in baptiſm, and — 


iadiſpenſablz C 
But though theſe appearances of neutra-' 

lity'wefe obſerved,” and a miti gated e pied. 

pacy ſeemed only to be enablited, it 75 far 4 


555 loc che intention of the miviſtty always to 


ſevere in the "fame moderate conduct. . = 
The madneſs of the fifth: monarchy men 8 1 
: ofſhed them with a' /Pretexr for adopting Cone b 
trary eie 7 
Venner, a frantic canal WhO bad . 5 

n conſpired againſt the life of Cromwell, 5 


iſſued forth at their head into the ſtreets 
Fondo, They were, in number, about 
foxty perſons,” completely armed, "believed ; 
themſelves 3 and invincible, and 
umptuouſly hoped” for the ſame interpo- 
e 6F Free in their favour, which 
_ had beer O t Gideon, and biker e 

N the Old Teſlament.” 5 inn FN 
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| 
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No one at firſt dared to oppoſe them. 


One unhappy man they ſeized, and queſti- 
ning him with-regard: to his opinion, he 
-untackily ſaid, that he was for God and 


king Charles : for this impiety, as they 
terined it, they inſtantly put him to death. 


They marched in triumph from fireer ta 


ſtreet, every where proclaiming king jeſus, 
who, they ſaid, was their inviſible leader. 
At length the magiſtrates, having collect. 


ed ſome trained. bands, © ventured to attack 
them. They made a molt brave and deſ- 
| perate reſiſtance, and, after killing a good 


number of the aſſailants; they [retreated in 


' body to Cane - wood, near Hampſtead. 
Next morning they were diſlodged from 
thence by a party of the guards; but they 
had the boldneſs once more to invade the 
city, which was not prepared to oppoſe 


them. After committing the mot terrible 
outrages, and traverſing almoſt every ſtreet 


of that greut capital, they took ſhelter in a 


houſe, Which they were determined to de- 
fend to the laſt extremit x.. 
The people ſurrounding and untiling the 
honſe,' poured down vollies of ſhot upon 

them from every ſide; but they fill: refuſed 
to ſurrender. The aſſailants ruſhed in upon 
them; and: ſeized the few who remained a- 


"A. 


—— — eye. 
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170 The Hiſtory of Exo A 
They were all tried, condemned, and er- 
ecuted 3 and affirmed to che laſt, that if 
they were deceived,” the Lord was their, 


— 9 


* 


% 


deceiver. 


I be flats. of England heing now brought 
to ſome tolerable compoſure, the king de- 
gan to turn his attention towards the affairs 
of Scotland. Some members of the coun- 


cil, propoſed, that the Scots ſhould be held, 


in ſabjection by means of a ſtandiag army, | 


and the forts which had been.” ereQed by. 


Cromwell. 4s 3 C ͤ y ¼K Calne - 
This meaſure was warmly oppoſed by. the 
earl of Lauderdale, who, ever fince the bat-⸗ 


tle of Woreeſter, had remained a priſoner. 


in the Tower, and was now) admitted into 
the Engliſh council. He, obſeryeg,. that the 
Scots had been reduced to ſlavery in conſe- 
.quence, of the efforts which they had made 
ia behalf of his majeſty ; and though no 
notice was taken of them in the declaration 
from Breda, the king could not, withont 

incarring the impotation of ingratitude, al- 
low them to remain in a ſtate of miſery and 


oppreſſibn. He ſaid they were ſo humbled, 


_ that they would readily comply. with any 
_ reaſonable germs of ſuhmiſſion, providedheir 
liberty and independence might be reſtored 4 | 


that the attachment of the Scots. to their na- 


tive prince was warm and fincere, and would 
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be Sr reſource to him in caſe of any 
dilorbances ! in his Engliſh dominions. 
Charles was farishied with "theſe argu- 
ments. He inſtantly gave orders to diſband 
-all the forces in Scotland and to demoliſh 
all the forts, which had been erected.“ 
« General Middleton, created earl of that 
name, was ſent com miſſioner to the parlis- 


«ment; which: was now aſſembled, and which 
 *Giſeovered,” in; all their Feeding, A vety 


compliant difpoſition. *- 

The commiſſioner had even intereſt ſaſh - 
cient to procure an act, repealing, at once, 
all laws which had paſſed” ſiüce the yer 
1633 ; under pretext of the violence which 


- had been uſed in extorting the king and 


bis father's conſent to theſe ſtatütes. As all 


the laws in favour of Preſbytery had been 
«Enacted Gnece that period, theſe; of conſe- 


quence, were, by this. means antiulled, and 
the prelacy, in effect, reſtored” 
The king row deliberated what aue de 


5 ſhould purfub z in "this delicate affair. Lau- 


derdale, who at the bottom was à zealous 


Preſbyteriun, endeavoured to convince him, 
that the Scbts, if ratified: in this favourite 
article, would, in every 9 © Tag be 


e to his will. 
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that be ever aſter entertained a violent pre 
judice againſt: them. He ſaid to Lauder“ 


not à religion fit for a geutleman; and he 
could not, therefore, conſent to its lon er 
continuance in Scotland: as if forſooth, h 


bad had the power, as he imaęined he had the 
right, to alter at once the religious opinions 


of a whole nation. 


: 


. *Mideleton too and bis other mivifters told 


him, that the Scots in general were diſſatis- 
fied with their clergy; and that any other 


able: an infinuation, tban which nothing 
- could be more falſe and ſeandalous. An 
Clarendon, as well as Ormond; dreaded, 
that the Preſbterians, if favoured with a le- 
gal eſtabliſhment in Scotland, would give 
' an" enconragement to their numerous bre- 


chren in England and Ireland ; and perhaps 


diſturb the tranquility of the church in both 
. theſe kingdoms; an apprehenſior, which 
though ſeemingly. natural, has, happily 
- been found to | | 
groundleſs. „ 
© Theſe conſiderations, however, were 


deemed a ſufficient reaſon for reſloring pre- 


41 „„ 
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Charles, thou h: perſectly indiffrrebt 
to all forms of religion, had been ſo 
rudely treated by the Scottiſh eceleſiaſlics, 


date, that Preſbyterianiſm, he thought, was 


mo de of worſhip would be extremely accept- 


be, in a, great meaſure, 
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ey in Scotland; a meaſure, which Was 
| afterwards; as the King and his: miaiderd, 
had they poſſeſſed common penetration, 
micht have eaſily foreſeen, produdtive of 
"the molt fatal conſequences. ' 8 
* * Sharpe, Who Was deputed by the Pry 
teriaus in Scotland to mange their affairs 
with the king, was perſuaded to abandon 
that party; and as a reward for his com . 
anece, was created archbiſhop of St. 
drews. The conduct of eccleſiaſtical 5 
was committed to him; and as he was eſſeem - 
ed a traitor and apoſtate by his old friends, 
he became on that account, as well as from 
the violence of his meaſures, extremely odi- 
ous to the nation. 
As Charles, in bis declaration from Bre- 
A, had not come under any engagements 
to the Scots, he reſolved, very ungenerouſly, 
to take advantage of that circumſtance, and 
to wreak his vengeance on ſome of thoſe, 
wham he ſuppoſed to be the principal. au- 
tthors of the late commotions, The marquis 
of Argyle, and one Guthrie, a - miniſter, 
where the unhappy victim. 
Two acts of indemnity, one paſſed by the 
late king in 1641, another by the preſent in 
"1651, ſecured, it was thought, effectus reg 
_ the life of Argyle; and prevented all en- 
duixy into that part of his conduct, which 
might be deemed the moſt unjuſtfiable. 
P 3 His 


2474 Tie en of Euchanp. 


[Il go enemies however, were bent pan 
| <6 1 


b ruin; in nder, to effect this, it Was 
determined id try, him: for his compliance 
11 ; the | uſurpation ; F-cr1me-.common..to 
him with the whole, nation, and ſuch a obe 
(ede moſt dutifal ſobject might frequently, 
Iſl, miolesce, be compelled to commit, 
Je prove that compliance the more volun- 


1 


* * 


[ 

| 

|. {x apdilincere, there were produced in court 
1 Aetters, which, he had wrote to Mopk, when 
ist general commanded in Scotland, anjd 
W bicb expteſſed his moſt hearty and Warm 
Meng... | 


1 «a 7 x 4 


| jut, beſides 


the general indignation, en- 


| -tertained againſt Monk for betraying. his 
| _inend by revealing a private correſpond- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
h 
| 
| 


dence. ; mea thought, that even the higheſt 
«demonſtrations, of affection might, during 
Jealous times, be demanded, as a neceſſary 
Mark. of ſubmiſioq from a perſon of AI- 
.&yle:s rank, and, could not, by any fair con - 
Agios, inſer the ctime of treaſon. 


„ Natwichſtandipg cheſe favourable circum- 
(dlagces, apd Ihe excellent defence made by 
tie priſoner, the parliament were become 
de mhamefallz ſervile, as to pronopneg ſen- 
Fee againſt him; and he died, with a cou- 
mme ad relolution wortby of his former 
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be ſabjeRed. By the. lune kun 


5 nation, An 
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Af Argyle. was condemned for crimes 


committed Poles 1 we, acts 15 indemnity ; 


. ove; mentioned 
bes no force; — 4 0 indemnity Ys whic 


uence we 


- the king had granted, * bis Ka 4 yt 


1 -16Qs, might, on The be gllecmed 
_ » mare... validity. ! If. % U Dn for 
his compliance WAN my 


180 e d 
every individual in Scotland was 12 ity of 
i lame crime, and might, 3 the k1 10 185 75 
went. 
the ſhare-whchche had in the late Ad 
tions, was, the real cauſe of hjs.. condem- 
d. his acquieſcence in;Cramwell's | 
government was only the, pretence, every 


; __ Engliſh ſubjeR, 11 fe in the parliamen- 


taty party, might, by the. ſame Ly 


A be brought to the block; and thus the 


kit of the general indemnity. be entirely 4 
loaded... The king himſelf ſeems to have 
been ſo ſenſible of the iniquity; of the, ſen- 


_ _ tence that he reſtored the gltate to the oid 
Torn, fan to Argyle. 


Guthrie was a ſeditious preacher, and i 1 
ſaid to have perſonally affronted the king; 


though the puniſhment, perhaps, may ap- 
| 2 too ſevere for the offence. i. Sir, Archi- 


J ohnſon of Warriſton was. attainted and 
eſcaped into France; but he Was ſoon aſter 


Faro, brought over, and executed He 3 


A 
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men ſeemed to agree. in acknowledging the 0 
. king's lawful pręrogatives, and bo ring Y 
the juſt privileges of the people and partia- 
ment. Theological diſputes alone ſtill ſub - 


_ confounded with the other ſectaries, hom 


. This ſum was meant to 
force for the preſervation 'o 


* 


kad's confderible thare in all the late diflur- | 
bances; and was'even ſuſpected of holdiop 

C 
"" "Nor were theſe the only inſtances of coni- 
'Plaiſance ſhown by the Scottiſh parliament: 
they granted his majeſty an additional revenue 
of forty thouſand pounds a year, to be le- 
vied by way of exciſe, I 


ſupport a ſmall - 
f the public 

tranquillity, They likewiſe paſſed an act 

declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and 


no longer binding or obligatory; 
Ilsa England all party names appeared. to 
be aboliſhed by the equity and moderation 
of Charles's government. Cavalier and _ 
Round - head were entirely forgotten; and all 


ecuring 


ſiſted, and kept alive ſome remains of that 
violent ſpirit, Which had involved the kipg- 
dom in fach terrible di ſord ers. 
The Preſbyterians, finding 


themſelyes 
hoy mortally hated, defired a conference 
with ſome of the epiſcopal -perſuaſion, in 
order, if poſſble, to effect a..thorough àc- 
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 commodation, ; A. conference was accord. 
tg held in the Savoy, between twelve 
. bilhops' and as many leaders among the 
Preſbyterian clergy. ; and great hopes were 
egtertained, that Tome. ſcheme might be do- 
viſed, Which would finally gire contentment 
JJ. Bn ain 
It ſoon appeared, however, that this de- 
Krable end could not be attained. Each 
party threw on its antagoniſt the blame ot 
%%% NEE 
_ The biſhops alledged, that the Preſbyte- 
Tians would yield no compliances : the 
Preſbyterians pretended, that the . biſhops 
would make no. conceſſions; and after a 
long and violent altercation, they ſeparated 
more than ever inflamed againſt each other. 
Meangchile the king had ſummoned a 
parliament, and the elections e 
whete in favour: of the court party. No 
more than fifty - ſix members of the Preſby- 
terian. perſuaſion had procured feats in the 
lower houſe ; and theſe were able neither to 
defeat nor retard the meaſures of the wa- 
Jority, Monarchy, therefore, and epiſco- 
pac were reſtored to their full ſplendour; 
and were now exalted to as great a height 


as they had ever before attained. _ 
The commons having choſen Sir Edward 


Turner ſpeaker, immediately proceeded - ; 
W | bulk 
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bofineſs. They paſſed an act for the ſecu- 
ity of the king's government and perſon. 
Jo intend or deviſe the king's impriſonment, 
_Þodily harm, or dethronement,. or the making 
War againſt him, is decreed, during the lire 
of his preſent majelty, to. be high- treaſon. 
To call bim a Papiſt or. Heretic, or to 
endeavour, b y Tpeech or writing, to deprive 
him of the afeetiohs' of his ſubjefts:- who 


ever was guilty of theſe offences, was de- 


_ <lared incapable. of enjoying any employment 
10 church or tate, 


To maintain, che indifloluble emthotity = 


the long parliament, or to afirm that either, 


or both houſes, without the king, are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a legiſlative power, or that the co- 
venant is obligatory; who ever defended 


thoſe dangerous poſitions was gem to the 


penalty of a premanir e. 
The covenant itſelf, together: with the 
act for erecting the high court: of juſtice, 


that for- ſigning the engagement, and that 


for converting England into a common- 
Wealth were ordered to be burned by abe 
bands of the bangman. Ee 


The cuſtom of petitioniog had been fo 


| mach abuſed in thę courſe of the former 


n that ſome proviſion ſeemed no ne- 
ary to bern tho. "Os af fo We e 


n 


1 


ede ee ö 


N 


ibaa of liberty have affected to to. ate, 
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It was deerecd, that no more than twenty. 
wit ſhould be ſabſeribed to any petition, 
wichoilt the authority of three Juſtices,” or 
the majority of the grand jury: and that no 
petition ſhould be preſented to the king or 
eicher houſe by above twenty perions. The 
violation of this law ſubjected the deſinguent 
to u fine of an hundred pounds and 580 
months impriſonment. 

- The- biſhops, though reinſtated i in their 
ſpiral authority, were flill "deprived, of | 
their ſeats in parliament, dy the law which. 
the late- king-had paſſed immediately before 
the beginning of the civil diſorders. As 


A the conſent both of the king and Pa arliament 


to that law had been altogether forced and 

involuntary, their friends had leſs Agende 7 
in perſuading the parliament to repeal it. 
Oharles appeared to be highly pleaſed, 


N when he gave his ſanction to the act for tha 
purpoſe. It is certain, that the intereſt of 


he crown, as well as the dinigity of the 
church, required, that the prelates hould be 
eſtahliſned in the poſſeſſion of their ancient 
rights; nor has the meaſure, however un⸗ 

pular, been attended with thoſe danger: 
bh conſequences, Which ſome pretended | 


bead: on the contrary it has been fougd, 0; 


and 


ts. The 2 WarrofEncruasd.. 


and moſt invincible e agua he, 
croachmhents of the e 5 © og =" 

After an adjournmento mg; © 
parliament re-afſembley, and proceeded in 
their - deliberations -with- the Aame ſpitit, 
wh — ION had before diſcovered,... Cones 
The power of the ſword had, in ali ages, 
83 ſuppoſed 10 be lod — | in che crown; 
and though no law beſtowed this retoga- 
tive, every parliament, till che of the 
former reign, had willi ingly ſubmiged to an 
5 n n * 585 
taruce. PIO ie ee e 

kt ng now jodgediqe neceſſary Gee 
1 0 preten fang of that par | 
and to declare „that 'neither hat,, oth 
aſes, independent of the k og: ace 
ed to any military 5 At 
6 «he preamble. ti this. went ſo fa — — 
=: "difelaim 55 e. defenſive arms 


unt fp | ——— 8 


Ss. 
4 97 


N: 


6 — "rebellion in the fubjaQ | x66 

Nurpation in the crown: the, lace-prilay 8 
war and Dif Rion. had naturalſy en- 

gerad be ſpitit of ſubmichon to the fave. 
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ren ige ghat es- 
mene, uo leſt dangerous than the other. 


- During the government of the — 


7 "mentand proteQors, all magiſtrates, ſuſpected 


of diſaffection, had been excluded the 1 | 


' rations; and none had been admitted, 


ſuch as gave proofs of attachment to the 


mg powers, ed 10 680 the, core- 


re ſoffer authority to remain in fuck 


bands was deemed of dangerous conſe- 
quence; and the parliament, therefore, 


impowered the king to name commiſſioners. 


For purgivg the corporations, and for ex- 


pelling ſuch members as had. intraded 


* themſelves 24 2 or embraced Sv yo om a 


clefaſtical, 
It was alſo War that all 3 
Mould renounce the validity of the covenant, 


unk ſhould declared both their belief, that 


it was not lawful, upon any I What- 
ever, to levy war againſt the king, and 


'# - their deteſtation of that traiterous darin 


of taking arms by the king's authori 


_ againſt his perfos, or aint thoſe commil- 


gy by him, 

When the latter clauſe of this ach the 
words, commiſſioned by him” which, in 
an unlimited ſenſe, fem badly reconcile 


75 * . XXV. 


3 9 


ſtrongly | | 

in forced 8 Sit _ Ps 
an eminei t . John V6 
b fully,“ FN 8 ſub; — Word, | 
| clear all doubts: 1 92 8 276 


If, in 
deavoured 9 475 5 1 
anſwer from Ag 
alledged Si 8 Joch tp. 


dro he [ 1 ties, 


ahi , a 1 * 2 
ele in an ep 
10h cc the inan *Gy 
| 1 303-4 
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All; it was enacted, chat every 
| Wa had not received epiſcopal 
dei now de re-ordained ; 
Id 1 his book” of to every 

05 0 com m , 
prayer g 515 1 85 the * of Derne : 
obedience ;- Hhould abjure che oh league 
and, egrenant; and ſhou old diicluim the 
ke 5 taking arms on any Fee 


rlagy inſt the ki | 
18 pH — was, raiſed againſt this bill, 


had be 1 8 Ur the. 
der Breda, in which he 
d enen 5 ence 10 tender con- 1 
Iris _ ing LY that. Charle only 
en nd. £0, re ulate winks indulgence by 2 


2 mer Kt d authority of py cliament, by which. 4 
M 5, now enacted ; though it may 


x e whether that re- 
$i 12 with any juſtice, be extend- 
© DER) breach and violation of his pra- 
miſe; and it wete to be wiſhed, for the 
95 of the king. the peace of the church, 
and t tranquillity of the nation, that ae 
ame could. haye. been deviſed, which might 
oh, tisfafhon to. both parties. 
. Soon after, the par iament having gr rapes 
his majeſty an ext e ſupply o twe Ire 
hundred the uſand p andy, together with” * 


"S 


king thought proper to profogue hem 
Vas employed in making- preparations fof - | 
ol Portugal, to Wem the king was aan. 


were made by Portugal for the renewal of 


directed her whole attention towards the 


184 The Hitoty of ExclA 1 
ithpoſition of two ſnillings on every 2 | 
.T1E.* = 


During the war between Spain and the 


independence; and he bound himſeff by 4 
treaty to furmſh them with ten thouſand men 


Africa, and Bombay in the Eaft-Indies. 


tended conjunction, and endeavoured to fe-+ - 


8 ; * 
N 


3 


which was to continue during his life; ; 


- 
5 
4 
2 
% 


; AN 
-Before the end vf the ſeſſion, the-conrt' 
the reception of the new queen, Catharine; 
ed, and who had juft arrived at Portſmouth, - 


commonwealth, the protector was naturally 


led to aſſiſt the Portugueſe in aſſerting their 


for their defence againſt the Spaniards. _ - 
After the king's reſtoration, propofals: 


% 


that treaty ; and in order, if poſfible, 26+ 
contraQt a more firm alliance, an offer was 
made of a Portugueſe princeſs, and a por» 
tion of three hundred thouſand pounds, to- 
gether with two fortreſſes, Tangiers in 


Spain, who, after the treaty of Pyrenees, - 


Er vf of Portugal, now in appearance 
deſerted by France, was alarmed at this in- 

ure Charles in an oppoſite intereſt. 
The Catholic king engaged to adopt any 


C 
ot er Princeſs as a daughter of Spain; rod 


_ 
2 er - 
CE Fane WE I 


ſons t prefer the Portugueſe alliance 


911 


8 9 Cx I. E. 8 II. PAs | 85. 
the -pripceſs. of Parma, or, what he ima- 
gines would be more agreeable, ſome Pro- 
teſtagt prioceſs, the daughter of Denmark, 
Saxenys.or Orange, and on any of theſe. 
he undertook, to beflow, a dowry equal to 
that which was offered by;Partugal. 

But Charles was diſpoſed, for many rea- 


The arfordered . ſtate. of the finances of 


F 


Spain rendered the perſotmance of ber pro- 


miſes extremely doubtful; and the king's 
preſtag neceſſities. required ſome immediate 


a 


P 
It ſeemed likewiſe for the intereſt of the 


Englim commerce, that the independence of 


Rortagal ſhould; be maintained; left the ſub- 


jektion of that kingdom to Spain, ſhould, 
enger one. prince entire maſter of all the 
American. treaſures. | . 


be pretenſions too of Spain to Dun- 


kirk and Jamaica made it impoſſible, without 


the reſtoratiqn of cheſe places, to procure 


the ſincere friendſhip of that crown; and 
on the other hand, the offet, of two 


ſuch: conſiderable fortreſſes, as Tangiers 


and Bom ay, Which were offered b 
Portugal, promiſed a great acceffion to the 
naval fore of England. Above all, the, 
propoſal: of ba Proteſtant; princeſs; was no 


temptation to Charles, whoſe inchinations 
R nun 


2 *% 


*%. 


9 1 ; * . ot 2 l Rs 2 ; YL 5 . 
uyhappily prompted him to prefer a Ca" Þ 
/ 2 O12 ol 


jp 1 
1 0 


It is e ks that. the reſolu - 
tion of eſpouling the daughter of Portugal, 
Was taken, by the king without the know- © 
| ledge or content of his miniſters ; and that 
nd arguments could afterwards induce him 
J.. % IE EEG 
Clarendon, together with Ormond and 
Southampton, endtayoured to diſſuade 'him 
from this match; and particularly informed 
him of a report, which was current, of the 
incapacity of the princeſs to have children: 
but all their remonſtrances were of no ef- 
When the matter was propoſed in the 
council, all were unanimous in approving 
the reſolution ; and the parliament diſcover- 
ed the ſame complaiſance. And thus. was 
concluded, ſeemingly, to the ſatisſaction of 
the nation, the inauſpicious marriage with 
Catharine of Portugal, a princeſs of ſenſe 
and virtue, but who was never able, either 

by the charms of her mind or her perſon, 
to engage the affections of the king. The 
report, however, of her natural incapacity 
to have children ſeems to have been with- 
out foundation; as ſhe was twice declared 


The 


to be pregnant. 


doi . hi, 
The celebration of the nuptials was 
ſacceeded by the trial and execution of 
criminals. Berkſtead, Cobbet, and Okey, 
three regicides, bad fled to the Continent; 
and after lying ſome time concealed in Ger- 
many, they had repaired to Delft, having 
ordered their families to meet them in that 
. o PR COND 
They were diſcovered by Downing the 
king's ambaſſador in Holland, who had for- 
merly acted in the ſame character for Crom 
well and the commonwealth, and who had 
once been chaplain to Okey's regiment. 
He applied to the States for a warrant to 
JJ WR dt DEAE oh Þ 
The States had always been wont to grant 
fach warrants ; though,” at the ſame time, 
they had even taken care to give private in- 
telligence to the perſons, that they might 
| have time to provide for their ſafety, © © 
This precaution was defeated by the vi- 
gour and diſpateh of Downing. He in- 
ſtantly arreſted the criminals, hurried them 
on board of a ſhip which lay off the coaſt, 
and ſent them over to England. They had 
no ſooner arrived at London, than they were 
tried and condemned. They behaved Wwitk 
greater modeſty and ſubmiſſion than any of 
the other regicides. ee TINT: 7 ho 


ts The Kegel brett, 
Obey. in particular, I the place of en- 
legs aved : for the King and declared, 
that, 1 4 Be: red, he intended to have 
peaceably: fuhmitted '-t6/the' eſtabliſhed . 
| "opt From the flation of 'a-chandler 
er had riſen, in the courſe of - : 
| 1 5 wars,” 25 * high rapk i the ar; and 
in the whole" of his conduQ be ſeems 1% 
have bert a man of boncur and integrity. 
The ttention of the publie was ſoon 4M 
ter engtöſſed by the trial of two celebrated 
: F 1 Vave and Lambert. Theſe men, 
dugh not immediately concerned in the 
der of the king, had been excluded 
Fate the benefit of the general indemvity, 
and thrown. into priſon. 9 Rag 
The convention. parliament, hokeves, had 
; een ſo favourable 36 them zs to requeſt the 
king: » that}. if they ſhould/be ſoupd guilty, = 
duld be pleaſed. 1% grant them a te- 
pi: har he! 77 3 chiefly. 4 
compoſed of r e ſor nne 
NV eee 
Not; 10 tevite diſputes; hich! were Seb." 
| ter feirgottev; * the" iwdictme bt of Vane ex- 
tended not to any of his aRions during the 
betwern the king and parliament: it 
elated [only 16 hip *condadt after the lale 
death, 5 YE the countil. of 


| 1 ſecre os of the navy; Where fi- 
| {ons 4 delity 


| endes 1. 
delity to the truſt committed to ne, 18. 
quired his oppoſition to monatch y. 


Vane, though an enthuſiaſt in religions. 


was a man of diſtinguiſhed —_ z and — K D 
defended: himſelf with eg ——_ | 

capacity. He obſerved, - ar, i 8 

ſion to the government, at that time eſta- 
bliſked in England, and an icknowledgment - | 
of its authority, were to be conſidered, 
as criminal, the whole nation was equally - 
gailty, and there would be none; whoſe in- 
nocence could intitle them to try or con- 

demn him for his pretended treaſons: that, 
according to this method of proceeding, 
wherever an illegal government was efefted - 
by force, it muſt be attended with a total 


* and univerſal deſtruction, while the ufurper 


puniſhed one part of the nation for dif- 
obedience, and the lawful prince condemns : 
ed the other for compliance: that the le- 
giſlatüre of England, in order to prevent i 
this dreadful conſequence, had provided for 
the ſecurity of the ſubject by the famous 

ſtatute of Henry the ſeventh ; enacting, thae 
no man, in caſe of any revolution, old 5 

ever be called to account for his obediencee 
to the king in being: that whether the eſta- 
bliſhed governnieht was a monarchy or cm- 
monwealth, the ſpirit of the flatate was ſtill 


* _— 5 nor ought the expelled N 


ED 22 Se: 3 
he had z llegiageg while he . 


— was > ug 1 


0 3 7 
8.20v01ved: id anarchy. 


1n;eyery Poa ie to. A 4 
ine ene, the - 
lawful author 
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vi one bis Vw that 
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= Th 
hog EE 7 3. = 1 1 984 Sl 
Thel "ww the begin ſecu 
* of the civil 1 ars, then by 1 
the charge chien was broug] Li bf" Nig 
. took advantage of the letter f the . 
condemned him td death: thöug every "one 


of kheinſelves might, with 25 fan equity, 
ha N pond; gt I 17 ent. 
Vane's 6viity * u the 
Fez 1 dugh ae timid, 
the 'perſuaſion et beod cafe ſupporied 
him "aghinft che terrors of death*s his 


le his 
thullaſti, atfmated by the . 
Ane che eobcl agg of 58 Nr 7 


wk [RO fl "of. - * 

nt 10 2000 35 
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He was not ſurprised at this unuſual inci- 
dent. Aſter a "Cow pious ejaculations, he 


: eb 
* 5 4 


It was obſerved, t 


loi his head upon the block with great for- 


"titude, and ſubmitted his neck to ; Rroke 
.of the .executioner. _ _ - 
at; as Vane, by in 
he principal author of Strafford's Nee ing 
' fiſt opened the door for the introduction of 
- all thoſe calamities, which overwhelmed the 
nation; fo by his own death he cloſed the 
ſcene of blood. He was the laſt that ſuffer- 
ed on account of the late commotions, * 
Lambert, though condemned, was indulg 
ed with a reprieve ; and the judges. affirme' 
; chat if Vane had behaved with equal model 
and ſubmiſſion, he would have met wi 
like clemency from the king. Little 1 
however, was given to this aſſertion, as it 
was generally believed that a reſolution os 


| fn, taken to ſacrifice him 1 the "The 


5 
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—_ TT His friends e Ae to Tae, him to — 1 


eme ſubmiſſions to the king, in ＋ he if poſſible, to 
"Ibis: but he anſwered them ſhort : 4 for bs 
* King does net think himſe}f more concerned for his 
1 word and honour, than 1 am for my life, Tam. 
. willing to loſe it. Nay, I declare, I value my life le 
; I oro cauſe than 1 * 2 927 


— 2 a 


—_ 


0 confirm, 7 1 Nb reſolution, aud gave 
Y 


an * 1. 93 


4 2 1 farvivedihis condemnation. thir- 


ty Ax tests. IIe: Was confined in the iſle 
of Guergſey ;* hefe he lived xontented, 


forgentivg all his "former; ſchemes of amhi- 


Hom wn entirely forgot the world. Js. 
Prelbyterians were highly: pleaſed 
1 2 9 mtktion of Mane and Lam- 
bert, "whowi: they mortally: — their 
Joh Was. Won damped by an encht, it which 
they Were wore nearly conoemed! Ste Bar- 
tholomew now approached, tha day, when | 
a 105 Were obliged; by the act of uni- 
ere abandon their livings, or 
be the articles injoined by-ahat 
Bibs „„ͤ ; 12947 4; 181. 


A resolution had been ſormed by the 


moe zealons of the Preſbyterian ecclefiaftics 


to teſuſe the ſubſcription,” in hopes, that 
4hi biſhops. would be ald at once to expel 
10 grear. à number of the moſt ,. popular 
Preachers, ; , AGB 1+ 10 an d: * 

The Catholic party, who-were ſtrong at 
court, ang wiſhed for nothing more than a 
ruptüie 4 ong N 


them reaſon to e My the Kin Would 
more them in their, apfulal, The king 

Amſelf, by bis dubious 'dehaviour, contri- 
buted, either from a2 or Wage gy wo 
19 25 this opinion. ae ans 
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To the great ſurpriſe of every one, about 
two thouſand of the clergy, in one day, a- 
© bandoned their cures; and ſacrificed their 


Intereſt to their religious principles. Some 
attempts were made to procure à fifth of 


the livings to the ejected miniſters; the 
fame allowance, which tbe Preſbyterians had 
granted to the epiſcopalians during the do- 
minion of the parliament : but this propo- 
al, though warmly 1888 5 by the Peers, 
"was finally rejected. 

Biſhoprics were offered to Calamy, Bax. 


ven and Reynolds, 2 leaders among the 


Preſbyterians: the laſt only could be per- 
ſuaded to comply. Deaneries and other 
; Promotions were refuſed by many, 

The next meaſure of the king has * 2 

1 him to much cenſure; and is regarded 
as one of the greateſt blemiſhes of his 


reign: it is 23 wo of Dunkirk to the 


French. 


The narrow revenue of the ines and his 
laviſh and profuſe diſpoſition, always kept 


him in neceſſity ; and notwithſtandin; "all | 


the ſupplies voted him, his treaſury was till 
very empty, and even great OPT had been 


| TOP trated; 3 bo | A 


Two hundred Moafuid crown 524 Wen 


> e him by France; but the forces, 


—— he feat to Portugal, and the. fleets, 
a #5 Ren 


. - -.% . 4 as „ 
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moment, not only to Char 


that Dunkirk ſhould never 
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= which he maintained for the affiftance of 
that kingdom, had already exhauſted that 
ſam, together with double the money, which 
he had received for the queen's dowry. _. 
_© The time appointed for the . of 


his fiſter's. potion to the duke of Orleans 
was now drawing near. Tangiers, a for- 
treſs, from which, it was hoped, great be- 
nefit would be derived, was become an ad- 
ditional charge on the crown; and Ruther- 
ford, the governor of Dunkirk, had raiſed 
the annual expences of that garriſon to near 
a hundred thouſand pounds. ©” 
Theſe conſiderations appeared of ſuck, 
| | ſet but alſo to 
'Clarendon, that that able miniſter was the 
moſt forward in perſuading his maſter to 


accept of a ſum of money in lieu of a for- 
treſs, Which, from the ſcanty nature of his 


revenue, and his other immenſe expences, 
he was no longer able to ſupport. 
By the treaty with Portugal it was agreed, 

be reſtored to the 
Spaniards : France was therefore the only 


power that could make the purchaſe. _ 


be chancellor himſelf wrote a letter to 


D'Eſtrades, defiring him to come over to 
England, in order to treat about the bargain. 
The Engliſh demanded. nine hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: the French offered one hun- 
. K 3: dred , 


% 
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red thouſand. . The Engliſh leſſened their. 
demands: the French increaſed their offer: 

and the bargain was concluded at four bun- 
dred thouſand pounds. The artillery and 
bores alone were ſuppoſed to be worth a 
mann. IEEE: 
Great clamovur was raiſed againſt this mea- 
| ſure of the king's. It was even (aid, that 
if uſurpers were ſo brave and fortunate as to 
gain acquiſitions, and lawful princes were ſo 
weak or wicked as to ſell them, it were 
mach better to be governed by the former _ 
than the latter. © r 
I is certain, however, that, conſidering x 
the narrowneſs of Charles's revenue, ant 
the greatneſs of his expences, many of 
which, it muſt be owned, were very onne- 
ceſſary, he was little able to maintain” the 
rriſon of Dunkirk : but it is equally cer-. 

- Fain, that the parliament would have chear- 
fully undertaken the maintenance of it, 
could the king have been perſuaded to com- 

mit to them the care of that fortreſs.  , © 
Bat this, it is ſaid, he eſteemed a da- 
erous expedient, Heing afraid, leſt a body 

e and powerful, ſhould acquire an 

nn or authority: a plain proof 

that 3 mutual confidence and good under- 
2 were not, as yet, eſtabliſhed be- 
WW 
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Adem accident gave ſuch a. ſpecimen af 
r. the king's charaer and pripciples,. as the 
People for fome time were at a Joſs how 
to explain, but ſuch as the ſucceeding events | 
.of his reign rendered ſufficiently clear 
nn He publiſhed a; declaration 
under pretence of ſoſtening the rigours, 
contained in the act of uniformit 5 
After expreſſing his firm l to 
adhere to the general indemnity, and to de- 
pend entirely on the affections of his ſub- 
jects, not on any military force, for tbe 
ſupport: of his throne; he mentioned the 
9 romiſes of liberty of conſcience, which he 
dad given in his declaration from Breda: 
| 7 "and he added, ( That, as in the firſt 
place, he had been zealous to ſettle the 
„ -uniformity: of the church of England, in 
.*«* diſcipline, ceremony, and government, 
and ſhall ever conſtantly maintain it; 
.** ſo, as for what concerns the penalties 
upon thoſe, who, living  peaceably, do 
-* _** not conform themſelves thereunto, 
through  ſcruple and tenderneſs of 
= £ 0 coni cience; but modeſtly and 
without ſcandal perſorm their devotions 
in their own way, he would make it his 
( ſpecial care, ſo far as in him lay, with- 
cout invading the freedom of parliament, 
%o incline their wiſdom, next approaching 
c ER 
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„ ſeſſions, to concur with him in io 


* ſome: ſuch act for that purpoſe, as m 
enable bim to exerciſe with a more un 
* yerſgl ſatizfaction, that power of diſpen- 
„ting, which he conceived to be inne- 
s rent in him“ 1 3 
Here a moſt important prerogative Was 
aſſumed by the king; but under ſuch 4 
utiom and ohſcure manner as might de- 
ceive the generality of the people, and pre- 
Vent a rupture between Him and his par- 
liment. N 
this deckrallod; his avowed intention 
was to grant an indulgence to the Preſpy- 
Ions bot it was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that 
he bd another and a deeper deſign in 
_ view, * Wl | 24912 

3 his Alle, he had conceived a 
ſtrong „ in- favour, of Poperß ; 
and; if we maß believe the accounts f 
ſome authors, bad already been reconciled 3 
in form. to the Romiſh church. . $ 
The earneff entreaties of the queen- mo- 
| "wer, the example of the people With whom 
= he lived, the ire of a more ſplendid and 
| magnificent form of worſhip, the hopes of in- 
dulging in his plcafores with greater liberty: | 
all theſe "motives had a powerful influence 
on a, young prince, whoſe careleſs and 8 
| Tr wank 3 him incapable of a 
— ering 


pe * 
1 
1 
a * 


* — 


Cannes H. CES 
| ering” mi to the Win bf his' early. 


education. 

But if the bekle, iacobflant Abbes. „ 
3 CY 9 him, an eaſy convert to Po-. 
. *the ſame unſettled diſpoßtion ever”! » 
1 ick the tidiculous and dangerous pre- N 
"0 | juices of that ſect from e wg | 
fon of his mind. & 


12 tempt ip all Parks of 2 4015 

9 1855 more properly be called a Deift SY 
- atholic. 
Boat in his moods- ar ſerious refleAfon, 

which indeed were ſhort and unfrequent, 

when his penetrating, but indolent = 
ſtanding, was cloude with fears and appre- 
benſions, he had ſtarts of more fincere con- 
viction, and a ſeQ, which promiſed ſuch an 
3 eaſy. compoſition for all his irregularities, as 
W it flattered his inclination, ſo was it conf- 
9 dered as the moſt rational. 

| though the king | 8 fluctuated, 
during his whole life, betWMxt irreligion, 
which he more openly avowed, and Popery, 
to Which he had a ſecret propenſity, his bro- 
ther, the duke of York, had zealouſſy em- 
braced all the prejudices of gd abſurd ſu- 


perllition. 
gh His 


# 
. : 
. 
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His violent temper and mean re 
made him a thorongh convert, and his conh- 


_ dence in his own abulities eſfectually prevent- 
ed the admiſſion of donbts, either from his 
Fr 
y his, vigour; and induſtry, he had ob- 

| tained a great aſcendant over the king. 
who, though indued with a better judg> 
ment, was impatientof the fati gue of bu — 1 7 
and. was glad to devolve the burthen of af. 
52 oy the duke, of whom he entertained ao 
JEASOWY... . " TE md 6.4 22k! 
„Under pretence of gratifying the Proteſ- 
tant diſſenters, they formed a plan for 
granting a. general toleration, and indulging 
the Catholics with the free exerciſe of their 
religion; at leaſt the exerciſe of it in pri- 
e Fe Ts 
+, Glad, therefore, were the two brothers 
_ tp find, that ſo numerous and popular a body 
as the Preſbyterian clergy had refuſed confor- 
mity ; and they imagined, that, under ſhelter 
of their name, the dangerous and hated ſect 
of the Catholies might obtain favour and 
protection. : 2 441 ef je Tr * — AY 
But though the king alledged, in excuſe, 


. 
„ 


his ſolemn promiſes 0 toleration, and ad- 
vanged ſeveral | other. ſpecious topics, the 
Parliament, who met a little after the declara- 
nen,, 


* 


nA. 1. 20 

4 |. publiſhed, determined to deſee 
this {hs pot 85 

The avowed deſign of gratif5 ying the Dit. 
ſenters, and the ſecret aden of ſup- 
Tre. the Catholics, were oy: diſa 12 | 
© able to chem; and in theſe entiments | 
were conkrmed. by the' king's miniſters 
© themfe] Ives, p cularly the br. | 
v8 They err y drew up a remon- 
france, which they preſented to his majeſty. 
They there infiſted, that his declaration 
from Breda contained no promiſe of tolera- 
tion to the Preſbyterians and other Diſſen- 
4 ters, but ſuch as ſhould be approved by 

2 the parliament; that even ſuppoſing the 
= Non-conformilts were entitled to plead a a 
| promiſe, "they had committed this claim, 
+ with all their other rights and privileges, to 
the houſe of commons; who repreſented 
4 1 and who now abſolved the king from 
that obligation; that it could not be alled 
2 : ed; that his majeſty and the houſes were 55 
# fetiered by that declaration, as to be render- 
xz ce utcipable of makin g any laws, which 
1 might interfere with it; that even at the 
3 E reſtoration, there were laws in force, 
4 which could not be ſuſpended but by act of | 
Baran and that the intended indul- 
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a 


— ͤ — — ' 7—˙— Dans. — 
— —— — . — 


* 


In order to nn the Catholics Hom 1 
all hopes of Indulgence, the two houſes | 
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'gence would be extremely prejudicial N : 
to church and ſtate, would introduce a, I 
Prapagate faction, diſturb the public tran- 
Aulillity, and reflect on the wiſdom. of the 
legiflature. From the determined ſpirit of 
this remonſtrance, the ing perceived, that 
it would be dangerous for him at preſent to 

peri any Weser in the proſecapion... of his 

eme. 


thought proper to preſent: a. remonſtrance "mp 
againſt —_— 3 

The king gave a very iel bett: 1 
"Ks even iſſued a proclamation. againſt Jeſuits 
"and Romiſh prieſts; but he took care, by 
the terms, in which i it was expreſſed, entirely 3 
to deftroy its effect. | 
© The parliament pid agreed, "that all 1 
foreign prieſts, belonging to the two queens, 
would be exeepted, and ſhould be allowed 
without moleſtation. to continue in Eng Hach 
In the proclamatiov, the word «* foreign,“ 
Was purpoſely left out; and the queens 
were, by that means, intitled to. Wo pro- 
teQion to as many Engliſh prieſis as they 
Pleaſed, 

To gratify the king for theſe böte Men“, 
| However deceitful, the parliament thought 
* upon bis applies, to weil him 

= 


CnanLes. "i "OM 203. 
Sow of four . ſubſidies ; and this was the 


mm | 1 * time Eg taxes were. raiſed in this man- 
1 5 che es übe of this ſeffion; ſeveral hay 


were enacted relating to trade. Some roles 


del Were lkewiſe eſtabliſned for putting the 
N militia Into better order; and it was decre- 


ed, that the king ſhould not have the power 
of keeping them under arms above ſourteefl 
days in the year. 
During the exile of the royal party, a 
= cordial friendſhip had always prevailed 5 
tween Clarendon and Briſtol: but fince the 
„ reſtoration, this harmony had been greatly 
1 1 ais by the chancellor's refuſing ta 
its | give his affenc to ſome grants, which Briſtol 
by | I ſolicited for a court lady; and a little 
”| Later, the latter noblemen, prompted by 
2 bb natural impetuoſity of his temper, broke 
11 | out againſt the miniſter 1 in n the moſt violent 
| manner. 4 
le even went ſo far as to impeach him 
of high treaſon before the houſe of peers; 
bot the charge had been ſo ill digeſted, that 


5 1 * the judges, when conſulted, gave It as their 
- | opinion, that, neither for its matter nor its 
Y > form, could it legally be admitted. 
The articles, indeed, ſavour more of the 
, = Frantic ravings of a furious enemy, than the 


'© i coal. Judgement of a determined foe, bent 
a | | , | 6 + be” 


_ 
4 Rad 8 
2 . 2 


2 he rain. of is Ys | 4 
himſelf was fo conſcious ofthis fmprutence, 
5 thongbt to 
„ ps G83... 891 Slot js 8 3 
He was poſſeſſediof ceiling parse; . 3 
| _diflingaithed for. his eloquence if His \ 2 cs 7" 
Sand his wit: but, notwithſtän ng eſe 7 
Halities, be cad neuer bee cha- 3 
de «moaſdrg;. 1 2 2 939 1 
Clarendon, however, though 1025 been 1 
ables to. repel „this attack, was viſibly de. 
ning in his eredit at court; and in propei- 
| == as the uh 69. had leſs: occaſion for his 
vices, he to withdraw” bis attach- 
ment from Gow miniſter, whole views were ſo © 
D his- nnn 904% 
The king's fvour for mak Cartolics Was 7 
always: condemned: by the chancellor, the 
\fiberties ” the nation ſecured: againſt” the ö AF 
attem the violent royaliſts, prodig 2» 
| ns or reſuſed, and ls dignity | * 
25 his on character ſo much ſup; potted 4 24 
! Clarendon, chat he made it Frag avafiabl- 3 
_ rules. as. didelikewiſe bis friend Southamp- 
dens even en 0 any connieftion'w m 
"the 70 yal:miftr hne  AHOTE 3 
Thardeibg's: _ at- that time Was 4 
Bs. Palmer, afterwards created dutcheſs of in 
Je veland: a woman, proud, prodigat, pro- 
Figure, 
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4 1 5 ye , revengeful.”, She em lere all her 
| | 4 uffuence with the king to Far Clarendon's 
enn ; and her. endeavours,. unhapplly, 
1 oe e attended with too much ſucceſs.” Se- 
2 oretary Nicholas, the chapcellor's great 
ee was deprived of the ſcals ; and Sit 
— Bennet, his declared enemy, was en- 
wuſted with that office. : Bennet was foun 
* Sulabed lord Arlington. 
* gratitude indeed ſeems to. Facing hoe: 2 
b A Fn ing part of the king's: character, 
r . his ears and his hands againk all 
A the petitions and applications of the unhap- 
1 yy royaliſts, many of whom had been re- 
Fauced to. beggary and want by their aun 
ment to him and his father. 
1 Ki. parliament had more generoßty 0 
N took ſome notice of the poor cavaliers; 
aud at one time diſtributed among them a- 
boat fixty thouſand pounds. Mrs. Lane 
ee and the Penderells had e eee 
2 I preſents and. peafions from the king. 
ut che greateſt part of the royalifs- were 
4 ail involved in poverty and dicre ſs; ag- 
gravated by the cruel diſappointment of 
their ſanguine hopes, and the additional 
mortification of ſeeing all, places of 'power | 
and profit poſſeſſed by their inveterate foes, 
T with. regard to the act of indemnity - and 
ö WE 2 e that it eas an. 18 
8 ot 


1 * 


. _ - themfelves ith a general 


T Hire EnotanD. 

N the-kipg's-enemicss and of 

= to friends. ko Inq} 9uid586m” 
i The — —— iraften a ſhort 
prbrogation, Hill continua inved49-jadbere-toche 
_fitna:pwigcipletovihied þ influenced bum 
in all their fanmer ſeſſbnerf The exahation ef 
:thethobarchy-andohierarchywere ſtill the ob- 
its of their care a anꝗ dn no period, idm 
ä rr plainly-ex- 
g eteck the bounds of reaſon and —— | 
10 3The king, in is: ſpeech» 40; the: porlia- 
ament, , openly. do tequireca te- 
3 pea of thettiennial;bilk ;.and here, had 
53 33 * that, —.— 
ang ws. he wauld never — 42 KC. 
: — inchateſamous-Natute, | $1857 45 8 
The parliament, without taking u e 
. »\aa{might have been sxpeted, at this decfa- 
g [xepealed{it gan in plage f all the 
»leciiathes;) formerly = provided, 1 contented 
clauſe, imparting, 
_ e1@hasparliaments:hould: nat; bei diſeominued 
_ badbgverthneegrearsabmnſte A lee dt fo 
2429 —— laſion :of- this reigu ahbe 
10 na8ies expe * wad 
bleed Seeg, and: bag reaſon Gees 
demn the faryale, diipobuen, of the parlia- 
allt fads boo Sliwenil tdno mos nar 
=19A0.. ange 4 B. gnatD A o. 


men, even more;2 df. 
| ding ſpirit of th 
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ble, thanothe en- 
N. ot noivilde 
Mbit it Was enafted, 
Many hs Thonkd:s .afficiate 


y cee, Motte. 
diene dees 2 7 ier 


nozy ts ui 


-J0Bilt this pm was irlok deemed ſafficieat 


* "bythe 2oulos of thavage/':h was row!fde- 


reel, that} wherever: vo perſons; above 
thoſe: bong ſame family, ſhoald aſſemcble 
bon e of 
3 400 


zn peiſnment of: rer w fine pf 
-tive pounds; for the „ to al impri- 
konten f si months; of. av finedofinen = 
r wrap wanſponed for 

ven When's, or to pay a Hue of one hundred 
e gars, Assis ß 
* 2 bteuches theres ſpirit of thoſe 
Petechtiag maxims which were adopted by 


1 

. 7; 

== b 

and, and were one chieſ:cauſoofinlbmthe 
. He 4 

L 2 g 

38 


"dreudful! calamities, which fooumnfteroder- 
_wholinet ahr natioꝶ ; and:contt$ thepathors 

of the preſent meaſure hure been ub 8 
"fo the ase eee ger- 
ing erbe publke tranq nine eve horem of 

"oval andre! Wich ihe — 

"= ry ery Aſent. 2663 nns 

The commons likewiſe voted, that the 
waz, engere and indigaities, offer- 
8 2 £4 


nmenmat 115d Is ak 


* 


$08 d Reg gp 
ed to the Engliſh by the ſybjeAs of the U. 
nited Provinces; had greatly interrupted the 
der en We eh ould 
be intreated to procure reparation for theſe 
damages; and that in the pfofecurion 9 
this affair they would aſſiſt him wich their, 
lives” and-fortunes againſt all oppohnon 
bis was the prelade to a Dutch" war, 
which ſeems not to have been owing to the 
reaſons here affigned, but to very different 


es} 2 3 


_» Charles,” whoſe profuſion kept him al- 

ways in want, expected that he ſhonld be. 
able to divert to his private uſe ſome of 

the ſupplies granted for the maintenance of 
the war: be delighted in ſhip-building, 
and was ambitious of equipping a navy that 
mould command the ſuperiority of the oce- 
an ; his brother, already actuated by thoſe. 
Sigotted'prejudices, which ever after influ». 
enced his conduct, longed for an opportu- 

nity of 8 his courage and his po- -- 
12 hradmital, againſt a people whom 
be hated; not only for their republican prin- 


eiples but as one of the chief bulwarks of 
the Proteſtant religion: the trading part of 

the nation conſidered them as their moſt.. 
dangerous rivals in commerce: and the 
coyal African, « 


Sowpuly, 8 paniculat, Tel 
» I es 4 en 


f 1 ts 8 75 
2 on the coaſt of Guined. 
F their uin 
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. by the Dutch in ws: 


From Lack: views the court and — 
ment were, both of them, difpofed to. « war 
with Holland. The eee . pro- 

rogued without __ aw Fo fopplies: but 
1 been ind ſeemingly of their 
o accord, to paſs that vote abovemen. 
tioned, it Was reaſonably regarded, as ſance 
tion! ſaflicient for thoſe vigorous meaſures, 
which were propoſed ta be adopted. 

Downing, the Engliſh refident in Holland, 
delivered à memorial to the States, con“ 
taining a liſt of thoſe depredations, of way 
the Engliſh complained. 6 2 
It is obſervable, that the preteikded' 
predations were committed before the year 
1662, when a treaty of league and alliance 
had. been renewed with the Dutch; and 
theſe complaints were then bar) either 
ſa unjuſt, or fo trifling, that they” hat” not 
been mentioned in that treat. 

| Meanwhile, as Charles was fully deter- 
mind on the war, without waiting for the 
anſwer of the States, he ſecretly diſpatelied 
Sir Robert Holmes, with fleet of twenky«- 
two Hips, ko the cnaſt of Africa. 

Holmes not only:expelled: — | 
Cape Corſe, co yhich the Exiglith hatfome- 
plauſible claim: he 9 made Ut 
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maſter of the Dutch ſettlements: of Cape 
Verde and the iſle of Goree, together with 
ſeveral ſhips trading on that coaſt: and ſail- 
ing to America, he ſeized Nova Belgia. 
ſince known by the name of New. Tork; 2 
diſtrict, which James the firſt had granted 
by patent to the earl of Stirling, but which 
bad never been oceupird: by * betithe 
Heilanders. 
When the States remonfirated ade wen 
kofiilities, the king, unwilling + to avow 
what he had done, affected a, total 'igno- 
rance of Holmes's enterprize; and, the better 
ne on the deception, he committed 
olmes to the tower; but oon you” 92 
bim at liberty Fa 
The Dutch, | fnding. that no ane was 
10 be expected by fair means, reſolved to 
Have recourſe to force of arms, and they 
inſtantly exerted an act of vigour which 
Haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Lawſon 
and De Ruyter bad failed with combined 
ſquadrons into the Mediterranean in order to 
chaſtiſe the pyratical ſtates on the coaſt of 
Aftica; and the time af their denne 
was naw at hand. i 
The States bear beeret onde o De 
5 Royter, 10 direct hs courſe towards the 
coaſt of Guinea, and retort on the Engliſh 
the * which. ey had committed, 
"INE; 2 f and 


een 77 

ZZ and re-eſtabliſh the Dutch in poſſeſſion of 

tdoſe ſettlements, of which ay dad "Deen 

ſoo unjuſtly deprived, 

De Ruyter executed the min with 

10 uſual vigour and ſucceſs! He retook 4 

all the conqueſts which the Evgliſh bad 

made, except Cape Corſe. He even ex- 
pelled them from ſome of | their old ſettle- 

ments. He ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips 

chat ſen into bis hands. He next fleered 
towards America: he attacked Barbadoes, 

„but was repulſed: he * ! made an : 

= axtempt? on Long Iſland, © 

The ſpirit of the Engliſh Nele 886 : 

—_ by theſe hoſtilities, the naval preparations 
were carried on with uncommon diligence. 
No ſupplies had been granted by-parliament: 
but the King, by his own intereſt and credit, 
Was enabled to fit out a fleet: the city of 

of London obliged him with a loan of an 
hundred thouſand pounds: the inclinations 
of the people ran firong towards war: 
mne himſelf viſited the ſea · ports, inſpected 
the works, and cage and rewarded 
the men: and, in a ſhort time, the Engliſh 
navy was put into a very formidable condi- 
tion. This armament is ſaid to have coſt no 
leſs thun eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
When Lawſon returned, and ſignified his 
ſalpicion of DcRuyter' $ intentions, orders were 


— 


25 given 


* 


izing al 'Dotch ſhips l and about 
and thirt rty- five of them Fell into 
ands of 7 he Bo glih. _ Thele;: SET: 
were not condemned nar declared pri 
all, he proclamation of the war, which fon 0 


ppen | 
The parliament meeting 800 the b iwen 22 
ZN of November, rr a, ſupply, 
largeſt by far, that had.ever been beſtowed 
on any, Engliſh monarch ; about two "wil 3 
lions and a half were voted, to be raiſed by. 3 
quarterly payments in three years. The 3 
hopes of plunder and of rich captures 1 
nd. all noon ee for the war wih Hol- 
Phe Dutch, before they — come to 
extremities, endeavoured once more to com- 
poſe the quarrel in an amicable manner; 
255 t "by all their application: * they 
prepared themſelves for war wit en Yee - 
gour and unanimity. 
The man, Who, at that time diredted al 
their meaſures, and infuſed ſpitit into the. 
whole community, was the famous John de 
Wit, a miniſter equally diſtinguiſhed for 
greatneſs of mind, for, extent of capacity, 
aud for integrity of manners. Though, mo- 
deſt in his priyate behaviour, he well Il knew 
oy.” to 9 in his — ny that 
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A | magnanimity "which becomes the miele of 


C contend with the fleet of England. 


* 


5 * aa; 


_ $34 great Rate A. 
It was always wa <option; chat no inde." 


XX pendent government ſhould ever make any 
=} mean or unreafonible conceſſions to another; 
ad chat all” ſuch 'compliances, inſtead o 


nting” war, ſerved only to thvite fat | 


N theridfolts and indignities. 


By bis management a ſpirit of burger 
was preſerved in all the provinces; great 


ſum were raiſed; and a navy was prepared, , 


confiſting- of larger ſhips than; joy; which” 
the Dutch had ever built before, and able 0 


Charles was no ſooner Tnformed of the 


© hoftvlities committed by De Rayter, than he 
= inſtantly declared war againſt the States.“ 
His fleet, amounting to an hundred and 


fourteen ſail, exclufive of fire-ſhips and ; 


7 ketches, was commanded by the Sie of 
Vork, and under him by prince Rupert and 


the gallant earl of Sandwich. It carried on 
board about twenty-two thouſand men. 
Opdam, who was admiral of the Dutch 
navy, of nearly equal force, received poli- . 
tive orders to give battle to the enemy, In 


the heat of the action, when engaged ia 
0 farjous combat with the duke of raged Op- 


_ dam 


" : TA D, 1665. | 


death of the 
Way, andfled tochards 


A 


nance, protected the retreat of hit coun 


gem: or orders t flatken | 
aud abe Said, "he wi! authoriſe” BY. his 
maſter: The due ift e Orders 3 
but Booker was never fuffcien tly in 


ek is confeſled; "However, chat during; 


3 rage beg e g. 8g of long © "oe 


Falmouth, Jord Moſkerry, "ind Me. B. 125 I 
re killed by one mw at bis fide,” and 3 
; = ed him with thejr blood and braing, . 
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gn were enitely de S god.” Y = = 
This incident decided” th ny the 

day. . The Nn M: diſhethcened 15 "We 3 
Ara in } eh 


romp alone], ſon df the des admiral, 
illed during the * \.”*cntinue' 
| uy a reſiſtance; an preſeagins 

the enemy & bold and Idrrepic wy 


men. The woah ee Hips 1 ſank 
bot or Phe © | only one, 1 
At is unit 100 148 ag "Wis vidory 1 
might hans Pes more com lets 8 Ar 


rounker, one of tue duke“ e | 


ed" t 


ed for his preſumption. 


" 


whole gion; the dake gif 1 1 red equal © A 


_ Some people imag fd, that Brounker 
d made uſe * the dale $ name _— 
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avthoricy in conſequence-of an injunc-/ 
5 a dutcheſs;, who bad ordered him 

| 7 25 . 
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uſt now prep 

the NR the Bach 
2 as When er te- 
1 dy 1124 9) L912 2 

: 6 1 1885 certain it is, the Dutch 
9 i thrown —.— + e moſt terrible conſter- 


; 7% nation ; . -fo that De, 8 it, Who was the foul 
Ol al cheir councils, found. itnecefſaryto exert 


his e e ordet u revive the 

1 is gounteymen : 
17 fleet, which vs 
F 8 wand; and he ſoon rec- 
8 x TR Hor Aedlb pant late 
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216 The Hiſtory of EncLAnD. 1 
| It is not to be. ſuppoſed that the neighbh- 
bouring fates of Europe would long — of 9 
indifferent ſpectators of this violent conteſt 
between England and Holland. The 
French king had concluded a defensive allt- | 
| ance. with the States; but as his naval force 
Was yet in its infancy, he was extremely 
7 r e For expoſe it to the 
anger of a annihilation, by engagi 
* 5 war with ſo formidable 5 n as 4 
nd. „„ 
He therefore Enns to eſfect an c- 
| commodation between the contending ar- 
ies; and with this view ſent an em to 
Landon, wh which, however, failed of its pur- 
Hallie, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
. attempted to ſecure Lewis in the in- 
tereſt of England ; and, in his maſter's 
i * — him the moſt tempting offers. 
28 to abandon to the French alt 
aniſh Low-Countries, withourlaying 
b to afoot of ground for himſelf ; on 
Condition that Lewis ſhould allow him 10 
purſue his advantages agaioft the Dutch. 
bat che French monarch,.. though he bad 
5 already ſet his heart on the reduction of 
_that valuable territory, rejected the propoſal 
zs anconliſtent with his intereſt : he gs 
ed, that, if the Engliſh had once acquired 
* uncontroulable . over * 
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F BF. Gn over ecommerce, "they: would- ſoon be 
Aj able to preſeribe !. ws even to um.” 7 
For this feaſon, he ke reſolved te "ali the 
3 Dutch, agreeable to his eng 5 but 
be ee proper to *opeeal is intentions 
van he riaval eparations,” which Re Was 
now ol, Vork in thejocean and the 
Mediterranean, mould be fally compleared. 
Meanwhile the friendſhip of the Daniſh . 
king was. eagerly courted both by the Datch 
and by the Engliſh; and the part which | 
kbat prince "ated was ertfemely unaccount- 
able. He entered into a private treaty with | 
=X Charles,” by Which ne engaged to ſeize all 
TX the Dutch hips in his harbours,” and to di- 
"2 vide the Pele with the Engliſh, provided 5 
1 wW fd allft i in actom pia this ] pro- 
2 4 Jade to Wer his prey the Ms val- 
nable, "he Treacherovſly endeavoured, by 4 
27 moſt ſolemn profeſſions of ſendhip, + 
= draw all the Dutch ſhips into "his ports; Na : 
= accordingly che Eaft-India Heer, | ery richly 70 
= iden, had 7 put? into Bergen. | 
Sandwich, © "who, now commanded” the 
En glim navy foot r E os, had 'return- 
ed to LSodon) FRET 1c» mas 'Tiddiman 
With a ſquadron” K Shel; bak whe- 
Wes lle Ein g or Dentlark had neg lekted to 
— tranſmit 2 2 to the govenour, . what is 
* XXV. . 5 „ More 
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more likely, was defirous of engroſſing the 
whole booty, the Engliſh ' admiral, though 
he exerted himſelf with great courage and 
conduct, miſcarried i In the attempt. The 
Daniſh governour fired upon him, and the 
Dutch, having had time to put themſelves 
in a poſture of deſence, made 2 vey bray® 
1 1 4 12 refiſtance. 
hag of Denmark, pretending to be 
| Pi for his late behaviour, concluded with 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Enpliſh envoy, an ; 
_ offenſive alliance againſt the States; and at 
that very inſtant; his ambaſſador at the 
Hague, by his orders, contraſted an offen- : 
ye lobes aint England, 4.Y 
The firſt a jance he afterwards diſowned, 
probably from a jealouſy of the e 
power of this iſland; if he ſeized an 4 . 
condemned all the Engliſh Thips in his har- 
bours. Charles was equally ſurprized and a. 
larmed at this unexpected incident. 
Not only had the Engliſh commerce ſuf⸗ 
ſered a ſevere blow, the king of Denmark's 
naval force Was conſiderable, and if joined 
to the Datch, might be able to cope with'the | 
Whole na of England, and render che 


: 8 
8 
U 


event of the war very uncertain.” "That 
prince Na to alſiſt bis allies with a 
feet of thirty ſail; ſor Which he was gratif- 
ed with an annual — of fifteen Eundred 

| thou- 
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_ ealily in 
from England. to make an invaſion inta that 
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thoaſand crowns ; a fifth part of which was 


Paid by France. | 
- Charles endeavoured to fortify himſelf 


inſt theſe confederates by acquiring new 


Sai 
7 asd allies. For this purpoſe he ap- 


plied to the court of Spain; but his a plica- 
oo were rejected. His alliance with Por- 
gal, the detention of Jamaica and Tan- 
giers, the ſale of Dunkirk to the French s 
all theſe injuries had made ſo deep an im- 
preſſion on the mind of the Spaniſh mon- 
arch, that no views of intereſt were able to 
purweigh. 
_ Charles ſucceeded better with the biſkop 
of. Munſter; a man of a reſtleſs and enter- 
prizing temper, who had conceived a violent 


l the States; and who was 
need, by the promiſe of ſubſides 


republic, With an irregular, but numerous 
army, he attacked their territories, and met 

with no equal reſiſtance. 
Ihe land forces of the States were as nd | 
and Al governed, as their fleets. were 
brave aud powerful, Burt after having ra- 
vaged ſeveral of the provinces, the warlike 


prelate found, that it would be impoſſible - 


ta proceed. in his conqueſts.” He poſſeſſed 


not my Kill. ſufficient to avail peel i 
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220 The Hiſtory f Exol Ay. 
of the advantages, Which fortune had 
thrown , SOTO 
A French army of fix thouſand men ap- 
peared to oppoſe his..progreſs: ſubſidies 
were not regularly paid him by England: 
many of his troops began to deſert for want 
ot pay: the elector of Brandenburg threaten- 
ed him with an irruption into his own ſtate: 
and, on the whole, he was glad to ęxtticate 
himſelf from all theſe, dangers and difficul- 
ties by agreeing to a peace under the medi- 
„ EL OE IR HY 
On the fieſt report of his intentions, Sit 
William Temple was diſpatched from Lon- 
don with money to confirm him in his for- 
mer alliance; but found, on his arrival, that 
the prelate had already conciuded an'agree- 
From all theſe. favourable circumftances 
the Dutch collected freſh ſpirit, and reſolv- 
ed to exert the utmoſt vigour in oppoling 
ihe deſigns of tbe enemy. © 
De Kouyter, their great admiral, was re- 
turned from his exratttagh to Guinea: their 
Indian fleet was arrived ſafely in their har- 
bours: their ports were crouded with merchant 
mips: all parties were united by.a ſenſe of 
common danger: the young prince of Orange 
had put bimſelf under. the tuition of the 
' ates of Holland, and of De Wit, their pen- 
& Get AY Ag Pee. ſionary, 
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CHARLES Th 22% 
J. who diſcharged his. truſt with equal, 


, 


are: and ability; and the general reſent- 
ment againſt the attack Na 0 
unjuſt and unproyoked,. as they deemed it, 
made them flatter themſelves with, the agree- 


able hopes of better ſucceſs, in the next en- 


= terprize. So eager were all men in the 


common cauſe, that, in order the better to 
man their fleet, an embargo. was laid on all 
merchant chips, and even the fiſheries Were 


totally ſuſpended... Sa * aner enn I Nr 
\ . The Engliſh likewiſe -retained the ſame 


Jiſpoſition; though at this time afflitted | 
= with another calamity, till more terrible 


than that of the war. The plague hac 
broke out in London; and raged, with ſuch | 
violence, that, in the ſpace, of à yeat, it 
carried off no leſs than a hundred e 
of the inhabitants. The king was obliged 
to abandon; London, and retire to Oxford, 
where he ſammoned the parliament, which 
met on the tenth day of Ottober,.. 
The parliament continued to diſcover the 
ſame principles, by which they had hitherto 
been governed. They unanimouſly. con- 
curred in voting his majeſly., a ſupply 
_ of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, to 
be levied in two years by monthly aſſeſſ- 
ments. . In return for this liberal grant, the 
king gaye his aſſent to the five mile act, 
ah oh * ang 
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which bas been the ſubject of ſueh ge 
and ſuck juſt complaints. The zealous 
Chutchmen, under pretence of ſecuring the 
 forereign againſt the attempts of his jnvere- 
_ rate enemies, were firmly determined to 
Wreak their own' A de upon the Non- | 
con formiſts. | | 
It was. decreed, 'that no diſſenting i 
who refüſed the oath' of non refiftance, 
hould, except «gs > the road, approach 
within five miles of corporation, or of 
any place, Where he had preached after the 
act of dic "Whoever tranſgreſſed | 


this law, Was Able to a fine of fifty ps unde, 
| and fix months impriſonment. 
SGreat as was the intereſt of the hienar: 
chy, this law was not paſſed without vioJen- 
oppoſition. 'Befides ſeveral peers, who pro- 
feſſed more moderate principles, Southamp- 
ton himſelf, © though Clarendon's great 
friend, inveighed bitterly againſt theſe ar. 
N bitrary meaſures. * * 

Bat the violent party, not "(ifpirited: by 

this oppoſition, introduced into the houſe 

of commons, a bill for exacting the oath of 
non - reſiſtance from every individual in the 
nation; and ſo” great influence did they 
poſſeſs, that the q eſtion was only loſt by 
tyres voices, The parliament having * 
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ed all their buſineſs in a- ſefſion of about 
threr weeks, was at laſt prorogued· 
By this time France had openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Dutch, and reſolved to 
aſſiſt them with the utmoſt vigour. Lewis 
had ordered the duke of Beaufort, his ad- 
miral, to ſet ſail from Toulon; and the 
French ſquadron, of above forty ſail, un- 
der his command, was now / commonly be- 
| lieved to be paſſing thrdügh the channel. 
The Dutch fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy 
fail, was at ſea, uhder the command of 
De Ruyter and Tromp, who were haftenin 
to him. The duke of&)bemarle, _ 
_ Rupert commanded” the Engliſh 
- et, which any ee to ſeventy- four 
all. | | 
+\Mbamiatle; n from kis fignal (acceſſes 
under the protectorſhip. was but too much 
inelined to deſpiſe the enemy, reſolved to 
detach prince Rupert in, order to make 
head againſt the duke of Beaufort, Sit 
George Ayſcue, well acquainted with the 
courage and conduct of De Ruyter, -reman+ 
ſtrated againſt the danger of this reſolution: 
but Albemarle's authority prevailed. . 
The reſt of the Engliſh fleet advanced to 
give battle to the Dutch; who, ſeeing the 
enemy approach, cut their cables, and pres 
pared for 1 combat. The batile When 


fol 
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followed, is one of ithe moſt remarkable; 
which occurs in hiſtoryp whether we conſis 

der the time, which it laſted, or the obſti- 

nate bravery, with which it was diſputed. 

In this action Albemarle attoned by his 

valour for the imprudence of the attempt. 

No youth; elevated by a love of glory and 

the hopes of advancement, could diſplay 

greater ſpirit and intrepidity, than did this 
man, who was now in the decline of life, 
and who daa gar "ths ſummit of ho- 

nous. LOTS >. 6. 

"Ps dias every — ofthe action 
| ould be tedious and perhaps diſagreeable : 

m will be” ſufficient" to relate the principal 
events of each? day's engagement; for the 

fight laſted no leſs than four days. 

In the firſt day Sir William Berkley, dds 

admiral;/ who commanded the van, fell into 
the thickeſt of the enemy, and, after an ob- 

 Rinate reſiſtaner, was at laſt over-· powered 
by numbers, and his ſhip taken. He him< 
felf was found dead in his cabin, + 
fAdared With gen 10:45 1/55 Das esu 
Phe Engliſh had the weather- "page 2 the 
enemy ; ; but as the wind blew ſo high that 
they covld not open their lower tier, they 
derived little benefit from this circumſtance, 

* By N "0 however, fell chieſly on 

f ol. "R003: 15" 16h "OI 


bs rn: H. a3; 
IT their fails and rigging; and few ſhips were 
either ſank or ſhattered. 12 
In this battle it is that 4 ſhot i 1s | ſaid; 
= to have been firſt uſed; and the invention 
of it is commonly aſcribed to De Wit. Sir; 

John Harman acquired great honour this 
day z having killed the Dutch admiral E- 
vertzen in the heat of the yes Dark- 
neſs put an end to the combat. x 

In the ſecond day, the — was me 
whate fallen, and the battle became more 
fierce and more obſtinate. The Engliſſi 

now found, that the moſt undaunted cour- 
age cannot compenſate for inferiority of 
numbers againſt an enemy, Who is well 
| ——— and who 19 not n in 
courage. 


= Ruyter and Van Tromp, ed by 
the ſame love of glory, and inſpired withia- 
mutual jealouſy: and hatred, endeavoured 0 
eclipſe each other by the boldneſs of their 
actions ; and De Ruyter had the fingular 
advantage of fed te ging and reſcuing: his 


enemy, who had been ſurrounded by, the 
_ Engliſh, and was in the utmoſt 3 od 
either being ſunk or taken. 

In the courſe of the action, the Dutch 
were re · inforced by ſixteen freſh ſhips: 
the Engliſh had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that 

their aghting mare were reduced to twenty- 
5 wy eight, 
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eight, and they found it neceflary to retire- 
towards their own coaſt. + The Datch pur- 
ſued them, and were ready: to- renew the 
combat; when a calm, which came a little 
before night, prevented the action. 

| Next morning the Engliſh were obliged 
to contirige their retreat; and the fleet was 
put into a proper diſpoſition: - The ſhatter- 
ed ſhips were placed in the van; and fix- 
teen of the moſt entire brought up the — 
and reſtrained the enemy from too enger a 
purſuit. Albemarle himſelf commanded in 
the laſt ſhip, and preſented a "ramen 
countenance to his victorious foes; 
The earl of Offory, ſon to Ormond, 4 
ee nobleman of the moſt promiſing, 
opes, who ſought glory and honour- in, 
5 41 action throughout Europe, was then 
on board the admiral. To him Albemarle 
declared, that, rather than yield to the ene- 
my, he was reſolbed to blow up his ſhip and 
to commit himſelf to the mefcy of heaven. 
Oſſory Ns, of this ripen reſolu- 
tion. FE Ted 
About two ofclodlej the Dutch had come 
up with their enemy, and were juſt on the, 
point of renewing: the fight, when a fleet 
was diſcovered from the ſouth, ne 
you 715 fail towhrds: * 1 2 of be 3 

- | c 
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3 be Dutch hoped, that Beaufort was 
come to intercept. the retreat of the van- 


quiſhed : the Engliſh believed that prince 
rt was arrived to give aſſiſtance to his 


3 Albemarle, o had been ſecret- 


I ap R . of the prince's approach, di- 
; courſe towards him. of 


— happened unfortunately, that Sir George 


Ayſcue,: in a ſhip of an hundred guns, the 


largeſt in the fleet, run aground on the Gal- 


Joper-ſands, and could receive no aſſiſtance 


from his .countrymen, who were haſtening 
to meet the rei ement. . 
- He could not even enjoy the fatisfaQion 


of. periſting gloriouſly, and ſelling his life 
at a dear rate to the enemy. They were 


ing to ſet him oh fire, and he was 
el. with extreme reluQance, to ſtrike, 
The Eagliſh ſailors, compelled by neceſſity, 


with the utmoſt. indignation yielded them- 


elves priſoners. _ 


. Albemarle and prince. Rupert. were reſoly- 


ed to give battle to the enemy ; and next 
morning the fight was renewed with more 


equal force, and more deſperate valour than 


ever. 


fleets came to a more cloſe combat; and 
the ſuips grapling with each other, the men 
* band to hand, as if they had been 
in 


After cannonading. for. a long time, the 
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in a land-engagement.  +Athick miſt at 
length put an end to the battle... The En- 
gli retired firſt into their harbours.” Both 
tides: laid claim to the victory; but it is 
evident the Dutch had the advantage; 
though conſidering the great inequality of 
Lok. the chief eb 6 was "RENE to the 
li 


he Sack ret was now — o 


enter the channel, and to join his allies; 
end in order to facilitate this conjunction, 
De Ruyter, who had refitted his ſhips, poſted 
Ane at the mouth of the Thames. 
The Engliſh; did not long brook this in- 
_ dien nity. Albemarle and prince Rupert 
haſtened out to attack him. Each fleet 
conſiſted of about eighty ſail; and the fight 
| ſoon began with-incredible- Fory. of ; 
Sir Thomas Allen, who e the 
white ſquadron of the Engliſh, fell upon the 
Dutch van, which he entirely defeated ; 
having killed the three admirals who con- 
ducted it. Van Tromp attacked Sir Jere- 
my Smith; and, during the heat of the ac- 
tion; he was parted from De Ruyter and the 
main body, whether by ACID or defign, 
is altogether uncertain: N 
De Ruyter, with great courage and con- 
duct, continued to ſuſtain the ght againſt 
the main body of the — till WISH} 2 


8? 
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'an u End to. the combat. Next day, ale | 
| the Dutch fleet ſcattered and dif pork bo 


Was "obliged, notwithffanding hit high ſpi- 


Tit, to ſubmit do a retreat, which he yet 


accom med with ſuch ability, that he ac- 


$3 as much honour, as if þ he had gained 


reateſt victory, 
Ired with indignation, Mites.” at the 
defeat he had ſuffered, he often exclaimed, 


«© My God! what a *wrerch am 17 among 0 : 
„ mavy thouſand bullets, is there not one to 
„ put an end to my miſerable life?“ De Wit, 


his ſon- in law, who ſtood near him, ſaid, 
that, fince be was fo deſirous of death, he 
ovght to turn back vpon the Engliſh, and 


fell his life at a dear rate to the victors. 


But De Ruyter thought it more worthy a 
brave" man do guard againſt deſpair, and; 


as long as he could, to be ſerviceable to his : 


counitr 

All Bok and next "Jay the Ergliſh hung 
upon the rear of the Dutch; and it was 
telly” by the bravery and conduct of De 

Ruyrer, that the latter were brought into 

their ports. 145 


The ' Engliſh now rode inconteſtible 
maſters, of the ſea, and braved the Darch 


in their harbours. Holmes with a derach+ 
ment entered the road of Ulie, and deftroy+ 


ed a hundred and 1 merchantmen, tWo 
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men of war, together with Brariſdon, 
large ard rich village on the coaſt. 
The merchants, who ſuffered by this en- 
terprize, conjoining themſelves with the 
Orange faction, inveighed bitterly againſt an 
edminiftration, which, they alledged, ha, 
expoſed their country to ſuch diſgrace an 
ruin. None but the ſteady and determined 


a 


mind of De Wit could have maintained its 


courage amidſt ſuch a complication of mis- 
RR. DEG $4%%/ gap 
The king of France, fearing that the 
'Datch would fink under their calamities; 
at leaſt, that De Wit, his friend, might be 
deprived of the adminiſtration,” haſtened the 
departure of the duke of Beaufort. The | 
Dutch fleet too was by this time repaired; | 
and, under the command of De Rouyter, 
eruiſed near the ſtraits of Dover. Prince 
Rupert, with the Engliſh fleet, now more 
formidable than ever, advanced full ſail 


againſt them. | 


| ) 5 „ MM 
The Dutch admiral judged it moſt pru- | 


dent to avoid an engagement, and withdrew 
into St. John's road near Bulloigne. Here 
he: ſecured: himſelf both from the Engliſh, 
and from. a tetrible tempeſt, which followed. 
Prince Rupert too was obliged to take ſhel- 
tet in St. Helens; where he continged for 
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ſome ume, in order to repair the damages 
I which e had ſuffered by the ſtorm, * 


"Mein time the duke of Beaufort ſailec 
che chanel, without being diſcoveteck 
by the Bypliſh ; but found not the Dutch, 
as he expe ed. De Ruy er had been at- 
racked Wick a fever : many of the officers 
Bad fallen into fickneſs': a contagious dif- 
temper had. broke out in the fleet: and the 
States thooght i it - adviſeable to recall them 
into their harbours, before the enemy could 
be i in à condition to attack them. 
The French king, unwilling to Expoſe: 
his fleet, which, with ſo much pains and in- 
duſtry, he had lately equipped, ſent orders 


to the duke of Peufort to return into Breſt 
With the urmoſt expedition. That admiral 


bad again the good fortune to elude the vi- 
mg of the Engliſh. One ſhip alone, 
e Raby, was taken by the enemy. 

* © Aol; this period, a dreadful” cilamity 


happened in London, which threw the 


pore. into great 'confternation. A fre 
akiny out in a baker's houſe near the 


bridge, 10 fuſed itſelf on all ſides with ſuch 


rapidity, that no efforts could extinguiſh it, 
the Ky reduced to alhes a confidetable Pert of 
the _” 

The iohabitants Wet Fesesd to 0 fob 


tatbrs of their” own ruin; and were : chaced 
V2 from 
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232 The fliſtory of ExcLany. 
from ſtreet to ſtreet by the flames, which 
unexpectedly ſurrounded them, | Three days 
and nights did the fire continue to Tage 
and it was only by the blowing up of 
| houſes, that it was at laſt extipguil hed. 
The . king a and duke exerted; their atmoſk 
efforts in order, to ſtop the progreſs. of the 
flames; but all their er en nf were ol; ne 


| i Four hundred, 1 including, eight 1 
nine churches, many hoſpitals and public 
edifices, and thi 
private houſes, Maſe entirely "defiroyed. 
The ruins, compre ending four hundred: 
nd fix acres of ground, extended from the 


'ower along the river to the ky plan, | 
ar as Hol- * 


d from the north · eaſt gate as 
rag ten 
The ſtreets of London were A + 


5 narrow ; 3 the houſes were built. engirely 
rimber'; the ſeaſon, was remarkably dr * | 
at 


and a violent eaſt wind happened. at 
time to blow: to theſe cauſes, the ſurpgizing 


progreſs, of the fire might datum be 


aſcnbed 


t it was the effect, not of accident, but 
5 delign; and the republicans, and the Catho- 
lies were. in their. turn ſuſpected. The in- 
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Some, | however,.w were inclined, to . J 
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m 'to the latter party. This clauſe was e- 
razed by order of king James, when he came 
to the throne; bat alter the revolution it 
The fire of London, though at that time 
a great calamity, has proved, in the event, 
extremely advantageous both to the city 
ad the kingdom. The city was re- 
built in a very mort time. The king, " a 
Rretch of prerogative, regulated the plans 
of the new fireets, ſo as to render them 
more ſpacious and convenient than ' thoſe 
which had been burned ; and the prohibited 
the uſe of lath and timber, as the materials 
for the conſtruction of houſes, * 
In conſequence of this improvement 
London became more healthy after the fire, 
The plague which was wont to break out with 
Fon violence twice or thrice every century, 
and indeed was always lurking in ſome cor- 
ner of the city, has entirely diſappeared 
„„ %% 
The parliament aſſembled ſoon after, 
and ratified and approved thoſe regulations 
which the king had made; as well as ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for deter mining all 
thoſe queſtions of property, which might be 
occahoned - by the fire. They likewiſe vor- 
d a ſupply of one million, eight hundred 
NU WE | * 5 | 
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thouſand pognds, ,.t6. be rated partly by e 
Poll. bill, partly by aſſeſſments. 
The Papiſts, though now generallybelie ved 
to hare been innocent, were, at that time, 
- fo flroogly ſuſpeRed of being the authors of 
the fire, that they had incurred the ha- 
tred and reſentment of the whole nation. 
Charles, therefore, at the deſire of the 
commons, jiſſued a proclamation for the ba- 
niſhment of all prieſts and jeſuits ; but from 
the bad execution of this, as well as of 
former edicts, the people were convinced, 
that the king had ſome ſecret attachment 
to, popery, which he was either afraid or 
1 wy, VV 
Whether ſuſpicions of this nature had 
"Jeflened the king's popularity is uncertain 
but it appears, that the ſupply was granted 
| uch later than Charles requeſted, or even 
than the neceſſities of the fate ſeemed to 
demand.“ The cabals of the duke of 

Buckingham, a man of a reſtleſs and in- 
kriguing ſpirit, had ſomewhat diſconcert- 
ed the meaſures of the court; and this 
was the firſt time that the king had ever 

erceived a failure of confidence in this 
houſe of commons. The riſing ſymptoms 
pf diſcontent contributed, no doubt, to 
6h U 
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Charles began to apprehend, that none 
of the purpoſes, for which the war had 
been undertaken, could ever be fully ac- 
compliſhed. The Dutch, even by them- 
ſelves, had been able to contend wich the 
whole naval force of England, and were 


every day improving both in courage and : 


conduct. e ea ds 
Though their trade had been greatly in- 


| | terrupted, their extenſive credit made it ea- 


1y for them to levy whatever ſums they 


| leaſed ; and while the Engliſh ſailors loud- 
ly complained of want of pay, the Dutch 
navy was regularly furniſhed with every 


thing neceſſary for its ſubſiſtence. As they 


were now aſſiſted by two powerful monarchs, 
every port, from the coaſts of Bayonne to 


the extremity of Norway, was ſhut againſt 


the Engliſh ; and Charles, neither active 


nor ambitious in his temper, was glad to 
lay hold of any plauſible pretext for con- 
cluding a war, which, being joined with 


the plague and fire, had ſo much depreſſed 
the ſpirits of his ſubjectss. 
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halten the ſteps which were already taking 
towards an accommodation with. foreign 
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